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| Prana mics 


Mme. Giulia Valda and the New York Studio of 
the Lamperti-Valda School of Singing of Paris. 
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MUSICAL AND 
AGENCY. 


Positions Secured. 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 


Chur yncert nd School 
MRS. BABCOCK, 
Carnecie Hatt, New York. 
; Columbus 





HELENE BARTENWERFFER, 
MEZZO SOPRANO—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


i111 W. zath St. Tel. 4934 Columbus, 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training Musical Stenogra- 


phy Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music Special coaching for church trials 
New York School, 1202 Carnegie Hall 


Addre Brooklyn School, 1202 Lefferts Place. 





IOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 

: COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Ovatorio, Musicales. Five 
Miso VOCAL TEACHER 

6« West wsth St New York 


Languages. 





SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


PAUL 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


dic Aeolian Hall 
Tel, 8296 Bryant. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONE 








\ e Cult Art of Singing 
Stud Carnegie Hall 
M ldre Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Mi Henry Sm M 
I ‘ , . y 
Con ee i oe oe 
P : VOCAL STUDIOS $ 
W St Tel. 2450 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
(arnegi Hall 


Tel. :so Columbus 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 


SOPRANO--TEACHER OF SINGING, 
W. ooth St Phone, 3552 River. 


Exclusive m’g’t of Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
ssi W. 7zoth St. 


relephone, 5331 Columbus, 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mur. Anna E. Ziecrer, Director 
Met. Opera House Bldg., 1425 B’way, New York. 
lel. 1274 Bryant. 





Mr. and Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

19-August 28 

472 Circle. 


mmer Term, July 
Studio phone, 
3443 Morningside 


arnegie Hall 
House phone 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
42 Broadway Metropolitan Opera House 

Reside &4 Bathgate Ave 





Phone, 390 Tremont | 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 


Phone, 7498 Bryant. New York. 


Special Summer Course. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 


49 West 85th St., New York. 





PUBLIC ACADEMY OF MUSIC OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
li. Reppert, Director. All Branches Taught. 
Terms very reasonable, Free Scholarships. 
E. 117th St. Tel. 6039-J, Harlem. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
BARITONE. 
Concerts and Oratorio. 


Vocal Studio: 150 W. soth St. Tel. Columbus 5493 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


254 W. ro4gth St. New York. 





<LIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West 1o4th Street. 
"Phone, 8io1 Riverside. 





\NET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 


122 Carnegie Hall. 





S<=LEANOR PATTERSON, 


Tel. 880 Morningside 


sto W. 124th St. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
Four years first assistant Rudolph Ganz in Berlin, 


Studio: 64 


Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Plaza 4570, 





FILOTEO GRECO, 

THE ART OF SINGING. 

East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 


SIGNOR 


Studio: 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. 
professional and advanced singers. 
Residence studio: 81 orningside Ave., City. 
"Phone, 2193-J Morningside. 


Coach for 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST. 

(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 

Instructor 8 years at Metropolitan Opera Co. All 
Singers taught to read (church or otherwise), 
Rhythm, Ear Ysa Supervisors’ Course. 
Tuesday and Friday Classes. 64 E. 34th St., N. Y. 
rel 469-] Bedford. 127 Quincy St., Brooklyn, 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils, 


Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. é 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
zor Carnegie Hall, N..Y. City. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER 9F 


1211 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Columbus, 


SINGING. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


28 West 63rd St., N. Y. C. Phone, 1434 Columbus, 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East rgoth St. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Certified Teacher of the Lescnetizky Mertuop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

President National Ass’n Teachers of Singing, 1915; 

President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 

Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals, 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side, 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons, 
Studio: 7o1 Pierce Bldg., Boston. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill, 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
—Leschetizky Method— 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
Summer Course—June 15th to August rst. 
p 


a8 East 6oth St. hone, 6109 Plaza, 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West zoth St., New York. 





JESSIE G. FENNER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 
The Art of “Bel Canto” in all its Branches. 
Fall Term begins October st. 
308 West 56th St., Tel. 3539 Columbus. 
Send tac, address Sec’y, for Booklet, 
“My Vocal Method” 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 

PIANISTE. Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky 
Method. Special Summer Courses for Teachers, 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
Phone, 1350 Circle. 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 
Organist-Director Central Pres. Church, N. Y. C. 
Tours with Bispham, Australia, Hawaii, Canada. 
41s W. s7th St., N. Y. Tel. 3037 Col. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broddway, Cor. 55th St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Care Mason & Hamlin, 313 Fifth Ave., New York, 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs, Hermann G, FriepMann.) 
CONTRALTO. 

Vocal Instruction. Concerts. 
Residence Studio; Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 


VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL. INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave. 


*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, viotrnist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertina 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limite 
number of pupils. 
Address: °5§ West 126th St., New York. 
’"Phone, Harlem 3427. 
[In Philadelphia Mondays, Address 1821 Dia- 
mond St, 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Is Teaching During the Summer. 
231 West o6th St., New York. Tel. Riverside 1464. 


STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 
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SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES AND ARTS 
ay 6 Cl N | Diotion for Singers Our Specialty M A Rik | IS Marion T. M arsh Baroness LITTAvonELSNER 
237 West 109th Street ren teen ea LOUL E TODD HARP —- Katee Ciaveh, lnstection VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Phone Riverside 5930 














ALICE SHAW, Contralto 


Oratorio—Concert—Recital 
2055 ae zoth St., —T Ohio 
hone: Doan 2275 J 


PERMELIA rue G ALE CONTRALTO 


CONCERT ORATORIO RECITAL 
Management: Alma Voedisch, 3941 Rokeby Street. Chicago, III. 


LAETA HARTLEY 


Concert Pianist 
WALTER ANDERSON, 171 West 57th St., New York 

















Management : 





PAULINE LEMMER Rete Ons suee 


STUC KY Art oF SINGING 


Correct Breathing and Voice Placing a Specialty 
239 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (ecci Music 


Summer School, June 21-August 27 
130 West 97th Street - New York City 


wassni TT, BP S&S 


CONDUCTOR 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








+ STRICKLAND 


¥ Someenee of **My Lassie,”* ‘Little White Bird,”" Eto, 
eacher of Piano and Coupee ition 
430 West Aisin Street - w York 


Mildred POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, Ete. 


Management: 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


1 West 34th St., New York 
Phone 6204 Greeley 


w.0 FORSYTH 


Pianist and Teacher of the Higher Art 
_ mes of Piano Playing 


N TE e TRAINS FOR CONCERT ROOM 
tat OR TEACHING 


Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


Studio: 267 Vernon Avenue, Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
Phone 3642-J, Williamsburg 


tEDWARD 


4000 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 

















VOCAL 
TEACHER 





“ al 
: POSNER fic: 
e 25 East 112th Street New York 





GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore _ 


Carolyn WILLARD russ 








FINE ARTS S BUILDING CHICAGO 
BIRDICE BLYE ‘* 
Pianist 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Eighth Ave., New York City Phone 9630 Columbus 








TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - + New York 





Brooklyn, N. Y. hone Prospect 7272 W. 








sBUTL ER = 


PUPILS jest li 
ae Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, Ill. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1915-16 King Edward Apt’s, Bayard St., Pittsburgh 
Business Address: 915 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 
DUNNING SYS Or Improvep Music 

Stupy ror Becinners. 
Send for information and booklets of indorse- 
ments. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 


36th St., New York City. Western address: 
Portland, Ore. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGIN 
Kimball pa Chicago. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
1353 N. State St. - - Chicago, Ill. 


PZZPz 

















ANNE 


STEVENSON 


Soprano «n¢ Teacher 


(Belari Method) 








828-9 CARNEGIE HALL 
Tel. Circle 2822 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building . : ° é 











Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 








MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
tor West 115th St. Telephone 
ew York, Mocsingstts, 8832. 
New oe, 5 ay ore House Bldg., 
425 pecoowen, Yor rk. 
Western ceqecteadatine: ack Mudd, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestras, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 


JOHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


HAZEL EDEN-MUDGE 


SOPRANO 
CONCERT—RECITAL—ORATORIO—OPERA 
5422 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago, III. Phone, Hyde Park 3268 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 


430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 
Concert 


— WILD Organist 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave., 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 




















Chicago 














For Information 
Address -«- . 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


Virgil Conservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


42 West 76th St. 
NEW YORK 





Helen Frances ( - F-ZA SE, 


COACH 
Concert Accompanist 


6 W. 98th St., New York Phone River 7600 


562 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 


MARTA KRANICH 


SOPRANO 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 
Addzess care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, Wow Yor: 








* GAGLIANO 


E 
Piano and Vocal Instruction 
203 W. 94th St., New York Phone: River 6137 


|’ BOWNE 











E 
L 
A 
SOPRANO 
Concert Oratorio Opera 
Personal Representatives: 
FOSTER & FOSTER 
25 W. 42nd St. Tel. 4422 Bryant 
TENOR 





J 

o 
H 
N 


G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
NEW YORK 


Management: 
so1 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BEULAH B. MUNSON 


SOPRANO 


Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N. Y. 


;-PLUMB 


RALTO 
bi 4173 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone, Oakland 3240 


cum HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut St., 











Philadelphia 











“"in examining a student's voice 

_ Ler yl . at fault, | always 

him to consult 

M ADAME VALERI, There ‘s ‘ a defect that can 

escape her notice, and that can- 

not be corrected by her ability, tremolo included, when bad 

training has not gone so far as to cause looseness in the 
vooal chords.* 


THE ROCKINGHAM, 1748 Broadway 

















Gustaf Holmquist | = 





CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


Managem Alma Voedisc 
3941 ‘Rokeby Street, Chicage, ir 


TIETJENS 


PIANIST 
i! East 59th Street, New York 








PCr 


Telephone 8255 Plaza 


WALTER SPRY 


Piano Lecture-Recitals 
Address Fine Arts Bldg. Chicago 


JENNETTE LOUDON 


STUDIOS 
614 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Home or tHE Beetuoven Trio 


IKKLIBANSKY 


Eight years leading teacher. 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin; three 
years at Institute of Musical Art. 
i Two Summer Courses in Voice 
Production, Breath Control, and 
Repertory Studies for concert, 
oratorio and opera, beginning 
~June rt and June 1s. 


Studio 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2328 


Ms Laura £, Morrill 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

















Tone Production 
Interpretation 


Repertoire Is will be accepted 





GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN ‘ccomans: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: St. Paut 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Chur 
22d and Walnut Sts., Piiladeiphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


DILLING 


Harpist—Solo and Ensemble 
Personal Address, 27 East 62nd Street, New York City 
Telephone, Plaza 6746. 
































TENOR——-COMPOSER 

“Two Roses” “Ah, Love, but a Day” 
“Forever and a Day” “Maiden’s <* and Nay” 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, Broadway, 66th and 67th Sts.. Wew York 





HALLET GILBERTE Tei. 2740 Columbus 
CONDUCTOR 


SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 


Personal Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portiand, Ma 
Management: ERNEST L. BRIGGS, Steinway Hall Bldg. , 


104M HUGO = “Cea Reta 
TA 
(Chicago Opera Schoo! 


I Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ul. 


GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York. 
Management: HAENSEL & & JONES 


Aeolian Hall, 29 W. 42nd St., New York Phone 6427 Bryant 


ELSA LYON?™ss.ss"~ 
Available for Concerts and Opera for Season 1915-16 
Home Address: Newark, Ohio 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Musical eee 
407 Pierce Building - 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 


REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 
Address, care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 












































Management: Foster & David 
500 Fifth Ave. Tel. 2023 Bryant 
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e One of the three ||| Ihe Best Bargain is Quality— 
VEBETT Great Pianos of 
the World 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
THE JOHN rg ll COMPANY 


today which is still being built by its original 
CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 


maker. ro ss ro 3 3 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSiITON 




















@ Its continued use in such institutions : as the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Illinois, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Northwestern University, 
is the best proof of its satisfactory tone qualities 
and durability. :: $3 $2 $8 a 3 


Oe 


\ 











(ICH: &- BACH 
Viva: Quality PIANOS 
2and PLAYER PIANOS 


Think of the pleasure a Kranich & Bach Player 
Piano would bring to your home. Think of the 
fascination of playing the world’s best music your- 
self, without practice or study, on the most exqui- 
sitely toned upright piano ever produced—a source 
of enjoyment for the entire family—refined enter- 
tainment for your guests—singing, dancing—always 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog. 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: =: 








MAKERS 





















A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Saree aie of THe Musicat 









































URIER, 
of eedlaaiads available because anyone can “ 
e BUSH & LANE] | | 
Made in the Heart of Manhattan, 23rd Street, near Third Avenue bs 
HARLEM WAREROOMS: 16 West 125th St, NEW YORK CITY The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano “ 
with the Grand Tone th: 
F 
FACTORY, :: :: HOLLAND, MICH. i 














ESTABLI ISHED 1867 a4 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 





_ CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


CARLO NICOSIA = 


Formerly conductor with Century and 


FRANK WOELBER [istruction 


ram oo wm Ph ee Authorized Exponent of aan Hammerstein Opera Companies, 
GOBY EBERHARDT METHOD Coaching for ob mye in French, Italian and English. 


Elocution — MUSIC —Languages | sea carnegie Hatt, New York. Phone Audubon $39¢ est 6sth St., New York. th 


Faculty of International Reputation. pe 
Eneaptionst advantages for post-graduate and repertoire M SIBYL int 
work, 

, A Y Contralto SAMMIS MacDERMID ha 
Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. ° A H R SOPRANO nit 
Students may enter at any time. E oratorio : Concert - Recital and Opera | Pupiis Accepted Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
Highland Avenue andZOak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio | Prone. Ravenswood 2319 849 Lakeside Place, Chicago 


CLARK Baritone 
HERBERT MILLER Barione 


Recital in Costumes with His Compan 
Transcontinental Tour Now Being Booked ge 


": School of Music and Arts : 


RALFE eee STERNER, Director GEORGE _D, HERWIG Z O ik FUL TON - 


Central Park West, Cor. 95th 
Dormitory tor Tusesenws students 
PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO ar 
239 Fifth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. | p.. aaa: . 
(Limited number of pupils accepted) ‘er. Add.: Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburg, Pa 


wrmeu SCOTT {MIDDLETON | : : 














logue and information 
Mi Bertua Baur, Directress. 


























Tel. 679 Riverside 











Composer of 


BASS 
** JOHN O'DREAMS" Metropolitan Opera Co., New York 


“THE REVELATION,"’ Etc. 





cain, BENHAM Pianist 














a GOBB = Soprano 














DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Season 1915-16 in America 


Address 414 West 12ist o.. & Sow —_ 
Management: Wolfsohn 


OLIVE KLINE | . 


SOPRANO 


Management: Wolfsohn Bureau, | West 34th Street. New York 























Sone ital L M M ‘al 
pence tags dieehentaned tnbsenne Ge 1312 Farmers’ Bank Buildiage ot a Pa. R Ss. Constantino pia 
o- Italian Vocal Instructor a 

“MtNat.Msa MeCONNELL| MOLLY BYERLY WILSON |o Pietro A. ta 
McConnell Voc: CONTRALTO a 7 : Pa no osamon Concert Organist and Composer sig 
we catedra Park Sens \°**| 1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. | Fa 5942 So. Park Avenue Chicago | STUDIO $53 AND 836 CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK “ 
1 
WILLIAM J. FALK CADMAN |: rag Semen r 
TANEnLD I dif 
stant to Mr. Oscar SAENGER COMPOSER-PIANIST 4 an 

PEA HE R OF SINGING In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous BR at 

It — tion and Artistic Finish “Indian Music-Talk” = 

7 2 West gad St., New York } Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON | ta SOPRANO PIANOFORTE STUDIO Kehe 

Direction: WALTER ANDERSON : ‘ % . to 
171 West 57th Street ents Wintite Address: Steinway Hall New York City ‘ie 

Vocal Kimball Hall _ he 
pir soni oe Elsa Fischer 7 
oO gor 
s pit 


VIRGIL 


Virgil School of Music 


SUMMER SESSION begins Mon., June 28. 
Enrollment Sat., June 26. For prospectus 
address Secretary, Executive Office, 

$67 Third Ave., New York. 





CONCERT VIOLINIST 


108 W. 111th,St., N. Y. City, Phone Cathedral 8905 








String Quartet 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address J. L. Hogan, 1 West 34th St., New York 
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EDUCATION IN MUSIC 
AND THE ART OF 


PIANO PLAYING. 


Two Lectures by A. K. Virgil. 


A, K. VIRGIL, 


II 

The study of music and the art of piano playing we have 
declared to be a three sided subject. Now, a three sided 
subject of schooling handled in an educational way de- 
mands three sided work in teaching. The piano pupil who 
makes rapid progress and who in the end achieves greatest 
artistic results is the pupil who starts rightly and who, 
from the beginning, through right teaching, makes, intel- 
ligently, a right use of all his powers. JI am convinced 
that more failures among piano pupils ever to become 
players are due to the common practice of making the 
work of piano teaching too one sided than to any other 
cause. The emotional musical side is always given special 
prominence; tune thinking is indulged in to the neglect of 
everything else, and wrong habits flourish. 

“Bad habits,” Hepworth says, “are never formed when 
the intelligence interposes.” Right schooling always ap- 
peals to the intelligence. If at the beginning period the 
intelligence of a music pupil is brought into action, bad 
habits are never formed. But, unfortunately, the begin- 
ning period is the very time at which right schooling is 
most neglected. I repeat: The study of music and piano 
playing, conjointly pursued in a consistent educational 
way, presents three distinct sides, which in the beginning 
must be treated separately; if not so treated the intelli- 
gence is not brought properly into action. 

The intellectual musical is the subject first to be studied. 
The emotional musical is the subject last to be studied. If 
mind is made the controlling power, and right teaching fa- 
cilities are employed, these two widely different subjects 
are easily kept separate. If mind is not made the con- 
trolling power, intelligence does not interpose and bad 
habits are sure to flourish. 

Music pupils who from the beginning are indulged in 
giving free play to the emotions are simply tune thinkers. 
lune thinkers, as a rule, know very little about tone qual- 
ity and relative tone pitch, and still less, if possible, about 
physical conditions and positions and playing movements, 
which are the real foundation of artistic effectiveness in 
piano playing. A pupil in this condition seated at the piano 
sees the white and black keys before him. He has been 
taught their names and he knows the keys perfectly by 
sight. The note on the page first to be played is G. He 
aims at the white key between the two black keys, F and 
A. If his eyes tell him that he actually hit that key, he has 
done his part. The next key to be played, his notes tell 
him, is B, a black key. The black keys are a little more 
difficult to hit than are the white keys—they are narrower 
and shorter; now there is some danger that the B may be 
missed; to make sure of hitting a black key it is always 
well, he has learned by sad experience, to go a little slow, 
to straighten the striking finger out a little and feel for 
the dangerous key; it is, he thinks, the only sure way, so 
he modifies his movements to suit the trying occasion. If 
again his eyes tell him that he hit the right key, the B, he 
goes on perfectly satisfied; quality of tone, exactness in 
pitch, in time and duration, degree of power and the rela- 
tion of the consecutive tones as to legato or staccato, these 
are not specially considered; if only the tone is recog- 
nized all demands are met. He is a tune thinker, not a 





tone thinker. Intellectual musical and intellectual technical 
training have been omitted. 

Tune thinking is what makes practice interesting is the 
common argument, and “music pupils must be kept inter- 
ested.” Music pupils (is the standing argument), who in 
the beginning are required at practice to watch their hands 
and to think about the action of their fingers and the condi- 
tion of their muscles and nerves are being taught music 
in a very dry, mechanical way, and naturally they take lit- 
tle interest in their work. Pupils thus taught always make 
mechanical players, is the argument. 

This is the common, worldwide, noneducational view of 
music teaching—I mean piano teaching; it is an idea that 
has been floating in the air for ages. It is, I admit, quite 
natural that music teachers whose early schooling in music 
in their youthful days was made a matter of emotional 
indulgence, tune thinking, rather than of intellectual music 
study and of intellectual technical training in learning the 
technical cause of musical effects at the piano—lI say it is 
quite natural that teachers thus trained should advocate 
and adopt in their own teaching the same noneducational 
methods that their teachers practised in them. 

The most important work at the present time for the 
promotion and further upbuilding of the great art of mu- 
sic and piano teaching is to make music teachers educators 
as well as musicians, especially those who do foundational 
teaching. 

Suppose we compare the work of learning to play the 
violin with that of learning to play the piano. The violin 
pupil, to start with, does not have quite so easy a job as 
does the piano pupil. The learner on the violin has got to 
make his tone, its pitch and quality; there can be no un- 
certainty; he must know exactly what his fingers, hands 
and arms do. The fingers of the left hand control the 
pitch of every tone played, and the right arm and wrist 
working in perfect harmony with each other and with the 
muscles of the left arm, wrist, hand and fingers, control 
the quality of the tones produced. That bowing is no easy 
matter. A violin pupil must be a tone thinker; tune think- 
ing is an after consideration. He can do nothing if he 
does not think tone, pitch and quality; and he must know, 
too, exactly what his arms, hands, fingers, muscles and 
nerves do, and he must know that they do the right thing. 
If he has a good supply of brains, musical sense and he 
makes a right use of them he becomes an artist, not a me- 
chariical, but a musical player. Thinking the right thing 
to do and doing it do not make the violin pupil a me- 
chanical player. Why should thinking the right thing to 
do and doing it make a piano pupil a mechanical player? 
They do not. The assertion that they do is only a sub- 
terfuge. 

The piano pupil has a comparatively easy task. He tries 
to make it so, at least. He does not make tone; he simply 
hits the keys and the tone makes itself. He is busy think- 
ing the tune he is trying to play; he is a tune thinker, and 
if the key he hits brings out the tone that fits the tune all 
right ; if not, he knows he hit the wrong key, and he must 
look to his notes and hit the right key. Just how his fin- 
gers act and the condition of his muscles, these are sub- 
jects simply of a mechanical character. It’s the tune the 
player is after. He is a tune thinker. 


Benjamin Franklin said: “Man is by nature a superficial 
being; only necessity makes him otherwise.” Piano teach 
ers and piano pupils are by nature superficial beings ; only 
necessity makes them otherwise. “Necessity” makes the 
violin pupil “otherwise.” 

It is safe to say that the piano is the musical instru 
ment in most general use, and, musically speaking, it is 
undoubtedly the instrument of greatest practical value to 
the world, and yet it is the instrument of all others that 
is taught in the most superficial manner. Unfortunately, 
there is no other musical instrument on which superficial 
learners can make more noise in the world than on th 
piano; for this very reason it is generally much more dii 
ficult to make piano pupils see that there really is any ne- 
cessity for them to work over dry details. They take les 
sons to play tunes. They are playing tunes. They are by 
nature superficial beings, and the superficial way they adopt 
is easy, pleasing and natural to them. Men, women, adults 
and children in this condition mentally and musically may 
be numbered by the thousands, indeed millions, and they 
are to be found in every land where music is studied. The 
chief cause for this condition of things is that in the early 
schooling the motions were given precedence over mind 
The remedy is to adopt educational principles in teaching 
In the beginning give mind precedence over the emotions 

The violin pupil at once realizes the necessity of drop 
ping his natural, superficial disposition. The violin pupil 
must from the beginning think tone, pitch and quality. He 
must study the condition of his muscles and nerves. He 
must acquire perfect control of his arms, hands and fin 
gers, and he realizes the absolute necessity of doing all 
these things, and those facts prove to him the necessity ot 
being otherwise than a superficial being. The more thor 
oughly and correctly the violin pupil does the things here 
defined, the greater player he becomes, and he never suf 
fers the reproach of being called a mechanical player. The 
piano pupi! who through right schooling thinks tone, pitch 
and quality, and who studies the condition of his muscles 
and nerves and who acquires control over his fingers, 
hands and arms, is the pupil, other things favoring, who 
becomes the greatest player, and who escapes the criticism 
of being a mechanical player. If the tones of the violin 
were gotten as easily, that is, with as little effort, and they 
were as effective in power as are the tones of the piano 
violin pupils would undoubtedly be just as superficial in 
their efforts as are piano pupils; naturally they are super 
ficial beings, but necessity makes them otherwise The 
are by nature superficial beings 

The first work of the violin teacher is to make his pupil 
know the mechanical technical cause of effects and at the 
same time to discern through the ear the quality of effects 
if these powers are not acquired the pupil is a failure. If 
teachers of the piano would make it their first work to 
train their pupils in these same things, a very great ad- 
vance would be made in present methods in teaching the 
piano, and pupils would be spared the criticism of being 
called mechanical players. 

Plato said: “Music is the essence of order and, rightl 
pursued, leads to ali that is good, just and beautiful.” Shall 
we insist that the study of music be rightly pursued? 
When teachers of music impress upon the minds of their 
pupils the fact that “music is the essence of order and 
rightly: pursued, leads to all that is good, just and bheauti 
ful,” music pupils will see the necessity of being otherwis« 
than superficial beings, and the much needed reform in 
present methods of music teaching will soon be effected 

Piano pupils who by nature are the possessors of excel 
lent mental and physical powers and good natural musica} 
instincts, and who have an intense desire to become effec 
ive performers, often work for years to accomplish what 
would have been accomplished in a quarter of the time had 
they for a few months, in the beginning, been trained how 
rightly to use mind, muscles, nerves and fingers, rather 
than indulged in trying to gratify their musical desires 


It is right for musicians, artist teachers, to have high mu 
s'cal ideals, but as they are teachers, educational knowled 

should for the time hold their ideals in check. It is eepe 
cially desirable for music pupils to have strong musical 
desires, but their desires should be under contro! Mina 


is everything.” The way for music learners to insure this 
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‘ aN of mental control is to start rightly. Michael 

gelo spoke a great truth, a truth specially applicable 1m 
this case, when he said: “A perfect start is our first and 
greatest assurance of a perfect finish.” 

The first and all important aim of the educational sys- 
tem is to help pupils to make a perfect start. The pupil 
who has made a perfect start is soon ready, intellectually, 
and technically, to go to the artist teacher. Until 
such start is made no pupil is prepared to go to the artist 
teacher; in other words, to do the work the artist natural- 
Teachers who do both beginning 


musK ally 


requires of his pupils 
ind finishing work, as many teachers are obliged to do, 
nust, if they do their duty by their pupils, play the. louble 
ole; they must do, systematically, the work of the founaa- 


1 artist teachers. It is not the business of the 


tional and the 
irtist teacher to give pupils a “perfect start,” but to give 
them a “perfect finish.” Learning to play the piano is a 
ork which demands a proper division of labor between 


the foundational and the artist teacher, or betweea foun- 
dationa! and artist teaching when both are done by the 
same teacher Che foundational teacher and the artist 
teacher each have their special legitimate work to perform. 
Between the two perfect harmony should prevail. To se- 


ure this condition of things will certainly prove a much 
needed reform in present methods of schooling in the art 
of musk The first duty of a teacher—even a music 
teacher—is to impart to his pupil knowledge of facts and 
the vital importance of adhering to facts, to Nature truths. 
Music teachers must know and believe these truths, must 
be educators as well as musicians. 

(Concluded.) 


Jose Conrado Tovar Recital. 


lose Conrado Tovar, a young Mexican pianist, gave an 
interesting recital on Tuesday evening, June 15, at Tuxedo 
Hall, New York A fair sized audience, consisting main- 
ly of 
He possesses much technic and individuality. 


is countrymen, enjoyed Mr. Tovar’s performance. 


The following brilliant program found appreciation, 


which was evident by the liberal applause bestowed on the 
young artist: “Rigoletto,” paraphrase, Verdi-Liszt ; “Valse,” 
No. 14, “Mazurka,” No. 17, “Ballade,” op. 47, Chopin; 
“Mexican Dances,” Nos. 1 and 2, Luis G. Jorda; “Valse” 
“Minueto” (Obram Postuma), Felipe Villa- 
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mberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
wre the public in opera and church work. 
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nueva; “Valse Capriccio,” Ricardo Castro; “Romance,” op. 


- Granted: ‘Etincelles” (Sparks), Moszkowski; “Stac- 
be ~—Caprice,” Vogrich; “Hungarian Rhapsody,” No. Io, 
Liszt. 





John Prindle Scott Ends Season. 


John Prindle Scott has just closed one of the busiest 
seasons of his career. This American composer, whose 
works are being found more and more on concert pro- 
grams, has presented recitals of his own compositions be- 
fore the New York Manuscript Society, the New York 
Woman’s Press Club, the New York Woman’s Philhar- 
monic Society, the Warford School of Music at Morris- 
town, N. J., and closed the season with a program in the 








JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT, 


American composers’ series at Wanamaker’s Auditorium, 
New York. 

Mr. Scott has left for the hills of New York State, 
where he will spend a quiet summer in the open country, 
gathering inspiration for future creations. 





McCormack’s Season Ends— 
Montreal and Albany Tributes. 


John McCormack, the popular Irish tenor, gave his nine- 
tieth and last concert of the season of 1914-15 at Infantry 
Hall, Providence, R. I., Tuesday evening, June 1. By noon 
the next day he had settled down at his beautiful country 
home at Tokeneke Park, on the Connecticut shore of the 
“simple life” until 





Sound, where he proposes to lead the 
next October. 

The esteem in which Mr. McCormack is held by the mu- 
sic loving public, and the popularity he enjoys, were never 
more clearly demonstrated than they were at the close of 
the season just past; particularly so in the cities of Mon- 
treal and Albany. He was originally booked to sing in 
these cities on April 27 and 29 respectively. On April 26, 
however, following his farewell concert in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, when he sang no less than twenty-five num- 
bers, and suffered from a slight strain in consequence, his 
physician ordered him to take a month’s rest ; consequently 
these concerts, with several others, were indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The total advance sale in both these cities was approxi- 
mately $10,000. The best that the local managers could 
do was to assure the public “that Mr. McCormack would 
in all probability fill the engagements some time before the 
close of the season.” 

Notwithstanding the uncertainty and indefiniteness the 
total amount of money refunded in both these cities did 
not reach $400. The concerts were held exactly one month 
later than they were originally scheduled. 

The following, from the Montreal Daily Mail, goes to 
show that Mr. McCormack had fully recovered from the 
indisposition which forced him to keep quiet for a period 
of three weeks, and is also a significant tribute to the ad- 
vancement of Mr. McCormack along artistic lines, since 
his last appearance at Montreal, which was four years ago: 

“McCormack has been heard here before, and while his 
voice on that occasion, especially in light ballads, was 


pleasant to listen to, there was a sameness to his vocaliza- 
tion that bordered on the tiresome. All that is gone; 
added to the saccharine effects of yore there is an artistry 
that shows beyond contradiction that McCormack has 
studied earnestly and intelligently. He has studied his 
voice, controlling it to a painstaking nicety, which at times 
is absolutely ravishingly beautiful. The manner in which 
he emits each tone is marvelous in its certainty and per- 
fection of beautiful emission. Nor were a description of 
his work complete without mention of the emotion which 
he exhibits masterfully without the slightest approach to 
exaggeration.” 





Dum-dum Bullets. 


By Roperick WHITE. 





1. I suppose that you just love your music, don’t you! 

2. How did you happen to take it up in the first place? 

3. I suppose that you have to be awfully careful of 
your hands. 

4. I don’t see how you can ever remember so many 
notes ! 

5. I expect that you have been playing for some time, 
haven’t you? 

6. Are your fingers insured? 
7. I have a friend whom you ought to know. I am 

( him. She ) 

sure that you would enjoy meeting | her He f 
is so musical! 

8. I love the violin best of all the instruments. It is 
the next thing to the human voice, I think. 

9. Don’t you forget everything and lose yourself in 
your music while you are playing? 

10. I don’t see how you ever make your fingers go so 
fast! 

11. I like to hear soft and dreamy things best! 

12. I don’t know a thing about music, but I know 
what I like! 





Mme. Gadski’s Narrow Escape. 


Word came from Philadelphia on June 15, that Mme. 
Gadski had had a narrow escape from death. Duringeg 
severe thunderstorm a team of horses attached to a heavily 
loaded wagon ran away, dashing into the automobile in 
which the singer was riding. The tongue of the wagon 
penetrated the side of the car just missing Mme, Gadski. 
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A PATRIOTIC EFFORT IN MUSIC ON COAST. 


By George P. Upton in Chicago Tribune, June 6, 1915. 





On the eve of his final departure from America, Antonin 
Dvorak, the composer, said: “This country is full of mel- 
ody, original, sympathetic and varying in mood, color and 
character to suit every phase of composition. It is a rich 
field. America can have noble and great music of her 
own, growing out of the very soil and partaking of its 
nature—the natural voice of a free and vigorous race. It 
now rests with the young musicians of this country and 
with the patrons of music to say how soon its American 
national school of music is to be developed.” 

It is to the credit of Los Angeles, the most musical city 
on the Pacific Coast, that she has made the first national 
and thoroughly organized beginning for an American na- 
tional school of music. In other cities individuals have 
wotked courageously and patiently toward such an end, 
but in Los Angeles, from June 24 to July 3, ensuing, a 
national movement will be inaugurated. The biennial con- 
vention of musica! clubs will then be in session and in 
connection with them a congress for the encouragement 
of American music, as well as the American Opera Asso- 
ciation. This festival will be dominated by American 
music from beginning to end and all the artists partici- 
pating will be Americans. During the festival American 
music will be played and sung in the American churches 
and public schools. * In its congress such representative 
American musicians as Cadman, Busch, Chadwick, Far- 
well, Foote, Hadley, Leonard Liebling, Sonneck and oth- 
ers will take part in its discussions. In its concerts the 
composers themselves will conduct their own works, and 
among the composers whose works will be performed are 
Borowski, Cadman, Chadwick, MacDowell, Mrs. Beach, 
Foote, Busch, Oldberg, Foerster, Kroeger, Spry and Dela- 
marter. Original compositions will form a feature of the 
public school programs. Many trained American musi- 
cians have entered the national federation contest of stu- 
dents and its twelve winners will appear in the concert. 

An interesting feature of the festival will be the per- 
formance of the three successful compositions in the fed- 
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eration competition—a song by Erith H. Rogers, of Du- 
luth, Minn.; the symphony in C minor by Arne Oldberg, 
of Evanston, Ill, and the grand opera, “Fairyland,” by 
Horatio W. Parker, dean of the musical department at 
Yale University, which won the prize over fifty-six other 
operatic works. This opera, under the leadership of Herz, 
conductor of the Metropolitan, will close the festival af- 
ter three performances. 

These are the bare outlines of this extraordinary fes- 
tival. San Diego has its exposition of the products of the 
Pacific Coast, San Francisco its international exposition 
to celebrate the opening of the Panama Canal, Los An- 
geles will have its exposition of American music. ~The 
first two will have their day and soon be forgotten, but the 
Los Angeles exposition is the first step in a great musical 
scheme for this country which may have a far reaching 
influence in the future and make for the establishment of 
that American national school of music which Dvorak 
foresaw. 





Some Theodore von Hemert Encomiums. 


Theodore von Hemert, who makes a specialty of Lieder 
and ballad singing, but whose resonant voice is also re- 
markably well suited to operatic airs, is rapidly gaining 








THEODORE VON HEMERT, 


well deserved recognition as a concert singer. He has, in 
fact, successfully appeared in concert during the past three 
months with the Arion Society of New York, at Aeolian 
Hall and Hotel Astor, New York, Elks’ Hall in Yonkers, 
etc., as the following press notices explain: 

“Theodore von Hemert sang an interesting program, in- 
cluding the ‘Prologue’ to ‘Pagliacci’ and ‘Der Erlkénig.’ 
Mr. von Hemert phrased his music in scholarly fashion 
and revealed vocal powers above the average. He received 
lively applause from his several hundred hearers.”—The 
Call, New York. 

“Theodore von Hemert, whose vocal achievements have 
already been revealed through his recent appearance with 
the New York Arion Society, scored with the ‘Prologue’ 
of ‘Pagliacci,’ ‘Das Erkennen’ of Loewe and ‘Der Wan- 
derer’ of Schubert.”—New Yorker Herold. 


“Theodore von Hemert, a baritone with an excellent 
voice, sang the first number on the program, the ‘Pro- 
logue’ of Leoncavallo’s ‘Pagliacci,’ and later sang ‘Das 
Erkennen’ of Loewe and ‘Der Wanderer’ of Schubert. 
The splendid offerings of this artist pleased uncommonly 
well and he earned well deserved applause after each 
number.”—New York Staats Zeitung. 





“All the numbers on the program were interesting. Mr. 
von Hemert has a voice distinctly better than that usual- 


ly heard on the concert platform. It is strong, clear and 
sweet, and he uses it with an art that is evidently the 
product of a generous and complete training.”—The 
Yonkers Daily News. 





“Mr. von Hemert won great applause for his singing of 
the ‘Toreador Song’ of ‘Carmen’ and the ‘Serenade’ of 
Gounod’s ‘Faust.—The Brooklyn Eagle. 





Kathleen Parlow Was a “Wunderkind.” 


It is not generally known that Kathleen Parlow once be- 
longed to the infant prodigy class, though the Canadian 
violinist is not particularly keen about recalling the fact 
today. Unlike the vast majority of “Wunderkinder,” Miss 
Parlow emerged from that elusive period into artistic ma- 
turity with gifts of soulfulness and creative power, instead 
of mere technic. As the musical world in general ac- 
knowledges today, Kathleen Parlow stands among the 
foremost of contemporaneous woman violinists. 

Miss Parlow was exactly six years old when she made 
her debut in San Francisco. Her people had the percep- 
tion to realize then that the little girl was possessed of 
ability and they sent her to Europe in order to afford her 
budding genius the opportunity of developing under the 
best tuition possible. Leopold Auer was selected, and 
under him little Miss Parlow made rapid advances in her 
art. 

When she was fourteen years of age she made her 
debut in London with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. After 
giving a series of successful concerts she resumed her 





studies, and it was not until seven years ago that she made 
her official debut in Berlin. She was an instantaneous 
success, and ever since that day she has enjoyed great 
popularity in the leading music centers of Europe and 
America. She is of the opinion that to have passed mus- 
ter in Berlin is to have the hallmark of artistic efficiency, 
and it would appear from the genuine appreciation that 
Miss Parlow’s work has evoked in Paris, London, St. 
Petersburg and New York, that the idea is not without 
point. 

Kathleen Parlow will return to America for an extended 
tour next season. Loudon Charlton already has secured 
many bookings for the violinist, and there is every in- 
dication, according to Mr. Charlton, that her tour will be 
in all respects the most successful in her career. 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Exclusive Management: 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., N. Y. 
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American Conservatory Graduates. 


twenty-ninth annual commencement exercises and 
t of the American Conservatory of Music, Chicago, 


in the Auditorium, Thursday evening, 


the program 


Oberor on ccenec WOROr 


‘ .. -Saint-Saéns 
(Second and third movements.) 
Vierlyn Cloug Sioux City, Ia 
» il Diavolo) Meyerbeer 
} Kressmann, Chicago, III. 

G minor ; ; ... Bruch 
(Se ! and third movements.) 

Anna Nyberg, Chicago, Il 

D I MacDowell 
(Second and third movements.) 
Aletta Tenold, Flandreau, S. Dak 


64 Mendelssohn 


: SODER-HUEGK 


I ene NT GERMAN CONTRALTO, 
Placement and Tone Development, 
| number of engagements. Singers prepared for 
Celebrated Garcia Method taught. 


Metropolitan Opera Seebes 1425 Broadway, New York Phone 6221 Bryant 


RUTH DEYO 


PIANIST TOURING AMERICA SEASON 1915-1916 
Exclusive Management: CG. Dexter Richardson, 501 Fifth Ave., New York 
Steinway Piano Used 


“i BOURSTIN 


THe Russian Violinist 
technic, but a genuine musician.”— 
HW. T. Finck, in N. Y. Evening Post. 
1 tone, which is musical in quality.” — 
W. J. Henderson, in N. Y. Sun. 
Exclusive Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 



































Mme. KATE ROLLA 


Garden, mdon; Imperial Opera 
M 1 St. Petersburg; San c ‘arlo , Naples; Metropoli- 
et Pupil of Marchesi 
VOICE CULTURE 
Opera or Concert, Repertoire, Diction. 


pecialt f correct tone production and breath control, 


Stadio, 251 West 8lst Street, New York Phone, Schuyler 3960 








Fy SPEAKS 


Programs arranged especially for music clubs and col- 
leges, with a prominent soprano as the assisting artist, in 
songs of his own and miscellaneous compositions, Mr. 
Speaks is available also for oratorio and concert. 


“Sylvia,” a New Song Success by Mr. Speaks. 


ADDRESS: 201 WEST 105th ST., N. Y. 
Telephone 10455 Riverside 
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JULIA HEINRICH 


Leading Soprano Hamburg Opera 
Available for Concerts, Oratorio, Etc. Season 1915-16. 


fEngaged by Metropolitan Opera Company 


Season 1915-1916 
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a RECITALS 
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Prohagenn ti aaah 5 aac 4 6vie'6 0:00 p0's anaes snes 00 508s Leoncavallo 
Sol Heller, Chicago, Ill. 
Concerto for piano, E flat. one i hee 48: pape Wes ORO 
Cora Abbe, Agpletes ‘City, Mo. 
Adolf Weidig, conductor, 
Address by Rev. Herbert W. Prince. 
Awarding of diplomas, certificates, gold and silver medals by the 
president, John J, Hattstaedt. 

Members of the post graduate and diploma classes are 
given herewith: 

Degree, bachelor of music, post graduate diplomas: 
Piano—Cora S. Anderson, Appleton City, Mo.; Ellen 
Carlson, Chicago, Ill.; Linnie Chronister, McEwen, Tenn. ; 
Margaret A. Dittmann, Chicago, Ill.; Gustav Dunkel- 
berger, Newton, Kan.; Nora Funkenstein, Chicago, IIl.; 
Dorothy Vera Ginsberg, Chicago, Ill.; William Oscar 
Haeuser, Pontiac, Mich.; Ruth A. Hall, Chicago, IIl.; 
Emma Grant-Holmes, Berwyn, Ill; Carl F. L. Jessen, 
Clinton, Ia.; Viola L. Kerber, Chicago, Ill.; Katharine T. 
Kittilsby, Chicago, Ill.; Goldie Marguerite Grace McKen- 
ny, Chicago, Ill.; Vivien O’Brien, Chicago, Ill.; Delos 
Owen, Chicago, Ill.; Nannie Mae Strayhorn, Meridian, 
Miss.; Aletta T. Tenold, Flandreau, S. Dak.; Mary S. 
Thrash, Chicago, Ill.; Margaret Weick, Muskegon, Mich. 

Singing—Velma Margaret Streeter, Grant Park, IIl. 

Violin—Raymond T. Burkholder, Streator, Ill.; Flor- 
ence M. Hermann, La Crosse, Wis.; Anna E. Nyberg, 
Chicago, II. 

Musical theory—Katharine C. Baker, Chicago, Ill; 
Clara J. Rubey, Chicago, II. 

Organ—Elmer Friedrich Ende, New Bremen, Ohio. 

Collegiate department, diplomas: Piano, counterpoint and 
composition—Viola Elizabeth Allen, Council Bluffs, Ia.; 
Mabelle B. Anderson, Appleton City, Mo.; Lena Crescen- 
tia Auer, Bynum, Mont.; Margaret E. Badenoch, Chicago, 
Ill.; Clara D. Boehm, Chicago, Ill.; Lydia M. Bornhoeft, 
Chicago, Ill.; Catherine Cajori, Great Falls, Mont.; Helen 
Elizabeth Campbell, Oak Park, IIl.; Sylvia Chana, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Honor Dolores Comerford, Chicago, IIl.; Car- 
rie E. Dalbom, Carpentersville, Ill.; Erna C. Ehrhardt, 
Chicago, Ill.; Ruth Marshall Freeman, Chicago, IIl.; Hazel 
W. Gabler, Chicago, Ill.; Sophie Hagen, Stanhope, Ia.; 
Thrya G. Hagstrom, Chicago, Ill.; Ada L. Honderick, 
Bison, Kan.; Marvel Louisa Jimison, Cherokee, Ia.; Emma 
W. Kikkebusch, Maywood, Ill.; Helen Kirby, Momence, 
Ill.; Esther L. Kittilsby, Chicago, Ill.; Ida Florence Lapin, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mabel C. O. Lewis, Bavaria, Kan.; Mary G. 
Lusson, Chicago, Ill.; Sister Mary, Chicago, Ill; Pearl 
Helyne Mayne, Tipton, Ind.; Mary Ethel McVey, High- 
more, S. Dak.; Alice Nelson, Livingston, Mont.; Neva C. 
Norelius, Kiron, Ia.; Mamie O’Leary, Chicago, IIl.; Fleta 
Dell Pease, Chicago, Ill.; Leda Riley, Chicago, Ill.; Walter 
Buchana Roberts, Centralia, Mo.; Ruth A. Scott, Kearney, 
Neb.; Harriet Shaffer, Muskegon, Mich.; Dorothy S. 
Smyser, Bartlesville, Okla.; Jessie Stanley St. Clair, San 
Benito, Tex.; Florence H. Seentun, Chicago, Ill.; Ruth I. 
Swanson, Chicago, Ill.; Nellie VanBrooklin, Livingston, 
Mont.; Oscar M. J. Wehrley, Wausau, Wis.; Gabriel Her- 
bert Wellner, Chicago, Ill.; Ruth M. Wightman, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Lorene Ruth Kitch, Cheyenne Wells, Col. 

Violin—Carrie V. Lewis, Grand Ridge, Il. 

Singing—Hulda Blank, Grant Park, Ill.; Della S. Bond, 
Chicago, Ill.; Josephine Davies, Chicago, Ill. ; Inez Dewey, 
Chicago, Ill.; Maud Louise Helmey, Sioux Fall, S. Dak.; 
Nora Rivers Jackson, Chicago, Ill.; Florence C. Jernberg, 
Chicago, Ill.; Robert List, Chicago, Ill.; Clara Bernice 
Smith, Lennox, S. Dak.; Allen E. Takken, Holland, Mich. ; 
Harriet C. Vannatta, Chicago, Ill.; Carrie Edna Wacker- 
barth, Independence, Ia. 

Dramatic expression and public speaking—Bonnie Lau- 
rine Beaumont, St. Paul, Minn.; Jane C. Clarken, Toledo, 
Ohio; Esther C. Ohlson, Aurelia, Ia. 

Public school music—Amanda Caroline Bjertnes, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Nannie M. Curren, Chicago, IIl.; Lucille Daeg- 
ling, Whiting, Ind.; Laura Earnist, Chicago, Ill.; Rosa 
Fuenfsinn, Seattle, Wash.; Edna Mae Gibson, Aurora, 
Ill.; Abbie Lurena Harvey, Chicago, Ill.; Sara Hall Knis- 
ley, Greenfield, Ill.; Elizabeth Gillin McCartney, Sioux 
City, Ia.; Florence M. McDermott, Canton, S. Dak.; Lu- 
cille Louise Redeker, Elgin, Ill.; Marie Schaper, Fort 
Madison, Ia.; Gretchen Richards Seyler, Marietta, Ohio; 
Drusilla Lane Shaw, Escanaba, Mich.; Anita Naoma Ste- 
vens, Ogden, Ia.; Bernice Florrine Swift, New London, 
Wis.; Annetta F. Wahlstrom, Chicago, Ill.; Alberta 
Wells, Marissa, Ill.; Edna Blanche Wilder, Chicago, IIl.; 
Muriel Willars, Chicago, III. 

Musical theory—Phyllis Fergus, Chicago, Ill.; Pearl 
Belle Komp, Chicago, III. 





May Peterson Crosses Continent. 

After she has sung at the dedication of the municipal 
fountain in Springfield, Mass., on June 25, Miss Peterson 
will take the midnight train out of the city, and start for 
the Coast, where she will participate in the Musical Clubs’ 
Convention, which is to take place at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 


More Witek Press Notices. 


Vita Witek, pianist, and her artist husband, Anton 
Witek, have collaborated in their capacities as solo and 
ensemble executants in various American and European 
centers. From a mass of notices a few are selected and 
printed below. The Witeks, with Joseph Malkin, cellist, 
have reformed their trio of Berlin days, and will be heard 
in many chamber concerts next season. Needless to say, 
this combination of artists should produce notable music. 
The notices: 

Frau Witek, in particular, is one of the most delightful pianists 
at present before the public, and is an artist in every sense of the 
word. She has the power of conveying the meaning of the music 
to her hearers, and may well be described as an illustrative player, 
—~Morning Post, London. 








Frau Witek revealed to us the riches of her abilities in Bach’s 
“Chromatischer Fantasie and Fugue,” and displayed her wonderful 
technic in numbers from Chopin, Weber and Liszt.-Daily Telegraph, 
London. 

Mr. Witek gave an uncommonly fine performance of Beethoven’s 
concerto. That he should show rare technical proficiency was ex 
pected, for his reputation had preceded him; but the performance 
was remarkable for higher qualities. Mr. Witek played Beethoven’s 
music so that it seemed to flow directly from the soul. of the com- 
poser, There was no obsequious self-effacement. It was impossible 
not to recognize the ability of the violinist, but the first thought 
was of the music itself, and not of the music as played by Mr. Witek 
or by this one or that one of his predecessors. He played with 
serene, not indifferent, composure, with respect for Beethoven and 
the audience. The virtuoso was forgotten in the artist.—Boston 
Herald. 

Mr. Witek gave a performance of Beethoven’s concerto that will 
stand out in the memory after many concerts have been forgotten. 
We do not remember a finer performance of the work, considered 
from any point of view, and Dr. Muck’s reading of the “Egmont” 
overture was not a whit less impressive. No better illustration of 
the titanic genius of Beethoven could have been furnished than by 
this concert.—Boston Post. (Advertisement.) 


BLANCHE MMI ANLEY 


LYRIC SOPRANO BOSTON OPERA CO. 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave.. New York 
CONCERT 


JOHN REBARER @xsz 


Pupil and associate of A. K. VIRGIL for 12 years 
VIRGIL METHOD. Class and private 
Rebarer Studios, 420 Madison Avenue - New York 
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Management, Antonia Sawyer, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


UCA BOTTA 


LYRIC TENOR 


(Of the Metropolitan Opera Co.) 


FORMERLY WITH 


La Scala, mm Colon, Buenos Ayres, 
Liceo, Barcelona 


Management, R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Augstein Explains How He 
Became a King-Clark Exponent. 


Just how Wilhelm Augstein, the young New York vocal 
teacher, who is attaining gratifying results in his teach- 
ing, became associated with the late Frank King Clark, 
of whose method he is an exponent and interpreter, he ex- 
plains in the following: 

“T spent the years from 1904 to 1906 in Paris devoting 
myself to the study of the cello and voice, to which I had 
been attracted ever since my childhood. However, my ex- 
periences in the vocal field were not such as to inspire me 
with the confidence necessary to continue my studies in 
that line, and I decided to devote myself entirely to the 
cello, with the aim of becoming a concert cellist. 

“It was in Berlin some years later that, while assist- 
ing in my wife’s lessons with Frank King Clark, I became 
acquainted with this well known teacher. Attracted by 
his wonderful results, I started listening to his lessons 
regularly. I soon became keenly interested in his work, 
which revealed to be a system, for which I had looked in 
vain, a system based on scientific principles and unfail- 
ingly successful whenever correctly applied. While I was 
listening to one of his lessons one day, Mr. Clark ap 


HELEN STANLEY 


Dramatic Soprano 


In spite of operatic engagements 
already completed for next season, will 
levote most of her time to 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS, 
RECITALS 


Management: MRS. E. H. LEWIS 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Fditor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; Au- 
thor, New English Version of “Carmen”; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder in 

English.” 
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SIGNE VON RAPPE 


SOPRANO 


Prima Donna, Vienna and Stockholm Operas. Principal 
Soloist 6th QUADRENNIAL MUSIC FESTIVAL OF THE 
AMERICAN UNION OF SWEDISH SINGERS, MINNE- 
APOLIS, JUNE 8-9, 1914. 


“A voice of great range and brilliance.” 
—Minneapolis Tribune, June 9, 1914 


In America 1915-1916 


OPERA LIEDER ORATORIO 
In Swedish, Italian, German, French and English 


Sole Management: 
Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 

















proached me by saying: ‘Augstein, you have a remarkably 
sharp ear for voice production, of which I have had many 
occasions to convince myself; besides you are a fine musi- 
cian and have a rare pedagogical talent; you are gifted by 
Nature with qualities which are the essentials of a suc- 
cessful voice teacher. As a matter of fact, the prominent 
singer is not necessarily the successful teacher. It is not 
the beautiful voice which qualifies a singer to be a suc- 
cessful vocal teacher, but rather certain qualities, which 
you possess in a rare degree. As to his vocal equipment, 
it is enough that a voice teacher be able to demonstrate a 
right tone and use his voice correctly for the purpose of 
illustration, while it is not necessary that a teacher be a 
prominent singer.’ 

“IT merely smiled at Mr. Clark’s suggestion and gave no 
further thought to this question. 

“Weeks went by and again Mr. Clark accosted me with 
the same remark, saying, he thought I was making a mis- 
take in not heeding my natural gifts, and I was missing 





WILHELM AUGSTEIN. 


my calling by not preparing myself for the teaching of 
voice. Only after more frequent and urgent appeals did 
I give the question consideration. After weighing it thor- 
oughly I concluded at last to work with Mr. Clark with 
the above aim, applying myself diligently from that time 
on daily to my work, the specialty of teaching. 

“Perceiving the rapidity with which I grasped the prin- 
ciples of his teaching, Mr. Clark addressed me one day by 
saying: ‘Augstein, I think I will want your cooperation 
within the near future. 
want you then to be my assistant teacher.’ 
equip me fully for this position and to acquaint me more 
thoroughly with his system of teaching and its applica- 
tion, Mr. Clark made arrangements to have me with him 
the whole day in order to hear every lesson given at his 
studio, listen to every criticism, note every correction and 
watch the development of the different voices resulting 
from the application of his established principles. This 
was certainly an unusual advantage for me. Nobody could 
have profited by it more than TI did; nobody could have 
devoted himself more diligently and thoroughly to the 
study of these many different voices which I heard while 
listening to these eighteen to twenty lessons given by Mr. 
Clark day after day. 


My class is growing daily and I 
In order to 


“It was indeed through my being able to assist in all 
these lessons, to follow every trend of his thought, to 
absorb fully his teaching principles and their application, 
to note its wonderful results when correctly applied, to 
talk over the various problems and points with him, that 
I finally was enabled to start in teaching successfully and 
with results for myself, and it gives me great satisfaction 
to see the wonderful achievements I have already at- 
tained. I am encouraged beyond expectation and I feel 
sure that I can reproduce the success which established 
Mr. Clark’s name among the greatest authorities in the 
vocal field.” 





Edmund Burke Joins Militia. 


Edmund Burke, the baritone, who is remembered for 
his great’success on the Melba-Kubelik tour, has joined 
the National Guard in Canada, and as a lieutenant of a 
regiment is camping with the troops near Toronto. 


Mrs. Ernest Schelling on 
American Polish Relief Fund. 


Among those on the new American Polish Relief Fund, 
which was announced a few days ago with William How 
ard Taft as the president, is Mrs. Ernest Schelling, wife 
of the pianist. 

Mrs. Schelling finds herself on the committee, through 
the important work she and Mr. Schelling have done to 
aid the distressed Poles. 

Schelling was one of the few pupils of Paderewski, and 
it was when under his tutelage that he first learned to love 
the Poles. 

It was Schelling who assisted at the great Polish Relief 
Fete, held at the Biltmore Hotel, New York, last winter 
and who helped in compiling the songs of the Poles. It 
was his wife who started the Sing Sing prisoners knitting 
for the Poles. 

From their home in Bar Harbor, Me., both she and Mr 
Schelling are continuing to aid the countrymen of Pad 
erewski. 


YEAAN GRIFFITH 


«Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers 
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Saenger Artists Sing the “Rose Maiden.” 


Oscar Saenger’s artist pupils, Marie von Essen, con- 
tralto, and Albert Wiederhold, bass-baritone, were soloists 
with the Newton (N. J.) Choral Society and the Dover 


ment has been very enterprising in the engaging of mem- 
, 


ers of the musical profession.” 


ousa and his Band are now filling a nine weeks’ en- 


gagement at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 


So many people have asked the great band leader during (N. J.) Choral Society, when they presented Cowen’s 
is journey act the continent for a roster ind instru oie Meliek Sas ¢ wad & ender the ditection of 2 
mentation of the band that the Musica Courter publishes 


former Saenger artist, Rae Silberg. 
Miss von Essen was enthusiastically received by a large 
audience in both cities, and her warm contralto voice and 


same herewith 


Conductor, John Philip Sousa. Soloists, Virginia Root, 














pral 1 ¢ suck iolinist ‘rb a ‘larke, ’ . : . 
prano; Marcel Gluck, violinist; Herbert L. Clarke charming personality were very much admired. 
rnetist; Edwin G, Clarke, manager. Mr. Wiederhold’s rich sonorous voice elicited enthusias- 
Pur tic applause after each number. 
r Ernest Wagner ° . . 
enin Diblliebe Miss von Essen has made marked progress in the short 
. time that she has been studying with Mr. Saenger, having 
\ Ben Vereecken sung a number of concert engagements in New York and 
g g 
Or vicinity as well as having secured the soloist position at the 
Joseph Guerard Old Dutch Reformed Church in Brooklyn. 
Ba Since Mr. Wiederhold’s return from England he has 
Bene devoted every spare moment from his concert engagements 
FLA INET : : ae 
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Los Kamp Success— 
Miller Vocal Art Science 
Student Wins Honors. 





Virginia Los Kamp, a pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt, 
whose singing has been repeatedly commended in the Mu- 
SICAL COURIER, appeared recently in concerts in Kingston 
on the Hudson, winning much public praise. This is 
echoed in the leading papers of the city, in notices reading 
as follows: 


The president announced that the club would present a 
program of music and readings to be given by Virginia LosKamp, 
contralto soloist, and Gertrude Griffin, of Flushing, N. Y. 
Miss LosKamp, whose rich and fresh contralto voice was heard to 
good advantage in the spacious chapel delighted all with her rendi- 
tion of the “Chimney Song,” by Griswold, a song of rare charm; 
Schubert’s ‘‘Der Tod und das Madchen” and “Fir Music,” by 
So charmingly did Miss LosKamp sing each number that 

recalled and 


Franz. 


she twas sang an exquisite little musical setting of 


“Pipa Passes.” 

The last group of songs sung by Miss LosKamp, whose singing 
on Saturday won many a convert to the music festival where she 
will sing at the Artists’ Concert, was most delightfully sung, both 
interpretative charmed her 
especially in Sidney Homer’s lovely setting of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ “Last Leaf” and in the lullaby, “My Treasure,” 
by Trevalsa, while all enjoyed “The Quest,” by Smith. Miss Los- 
Kamp sang another of Homer’s delightful songs, “Dearest,” as a 

il encore.—Kingston Daily Freeman, May 


from a technical and viewpoint. She 


hearers, 


17, 1915. 


Miss 
‘Artist 


LosKamp . . . was one of the artists appearing on the 
Night 


didly suited to the 


Program.” Her big, broad contralto voice was splen 
dramatic and tragic demands of Tschaikowsky’s 
d’Arc.”’ Her beautiful, 


resonant voice filled every part of the spacious auditorium and her 


“Farewell to the Forest,” from “Jeanne 


charming personality added much to the enjoyment of the audience. 


Kingston Daily Freeman. 


Miss 
with pleasure by all, the last 


In her first group of songs LosKamp’s rich, deep 


ontralto voice was heard number, 
with its solemn dignity, being especially suited to her voice. But 
er real ability as an artist was perhaps best shown in the Goring 
Thomas ‘*Nadeschda,” 


1 


which was splendidly sung by Miss LosKamp, 
who is to of the soloists at the artists’ concert of the com- 
ing music She also sang two of Sidney Homer’s touch- 
ing songs, ‘“‘How’s My Boy” and “Requiem,” and “The Silver Ring,” 


Chaminade, 


ve one 
festival. 


being enthusiastically encored again and again, and 


generously responding to the encores.—Kingston Daily Freeman. 


Miss LosKamp was in splendid voice and her selections, 
most skillfully by Elsa Hiltebrandt, were greeted by 
round after round of applause, eliciting each time an encore, which 
was even better received, if such could be possible. 


accompanied 


The selections were of the highest classical order and the charm 


of the simpler songs which Miss LosKamp gave as encores on one 





or two occasions, formed a pleasing foil to the statelier themes by 
the masters.—Kingston Daily Leader, May 15, 1915. 
(Advertisement. ) 





Yolanda Mero Pianism. 





“Hungary has, since the days of the great master, Liszt, 
comparatively seldom produced pianists of distinction, 
sufficiently advanced to acquire the title of a ‘master.’ 
Last winter, however, a young Hungarian pianist, Yolanda 
Mér6, created a rare sensation, firstly, by her intellectuality 
of interpretation, and, further, by the really great virtu- 
osity displayed in her technic, the crystalline clearness of 
style and phrasing, and the strong, definite comprehension 
of what she has to say through the medium of that so 
frequently sorely mishandled instrument, the piano. 





YOLANDA MERO. 
“The extraordinary ripeness of conception, united with 
technic which without exaggeration must be called flaw- 
less, came as an immense surprise to the critics on this 
occasion. The unquestionably great pianistic qualities of 
Mme. Mér6, combined with her strong temperament, in- 
stantly impress the most critical audience, constituting a 


combination of such varied and powerful attraction as is 
caleulated to permanently rivet the attention of the pub- 
lic upon this wonderful star of the musical world.” 

The foregoing, written by the music critic and scholar, 
Dr. Paul Ertel, in the early part of Mme. Méré’s career, 
is doubly interesting because of the present degree of ful- 
fillment of the prophecy. 

Many have been the tributes testifying to this. 
pended are offered as characteristic excerpts: 


The ap- 


Yolanda Méré is unlike any other woman player in that she has 
her own individual magnetism of heart and artistic qualities, and 
these are stupendous, She has all the man power in her intelligent 
and physical grasp of the keyboard and all the delicacy of her own 
sex, She played as no one else has in this city since De Pachmann 
and Josef Hofmann, with a combination of fire and 
worth going miles to hear.—San 


spirituality 
Francisco Chronicle 





Mme. Méré must be accorded a place among the few great woman 


pianists, and not many male masters of that instrument equal or 
surpass her in technical efficiency, power and brilliancy.—Philadel 
phia Evening Record. 

Mme. Méré more than justified the reputation which had preceded 
her, She is the giantess of the piano, endowed with a marvellous 
technic and artistically and mentally able to hold her 


great pianists of the world.—Minneapolis 


wn with the 
Tribune. 


Mme. Meéré’s Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
last night was stupendous and, regardless of her sex, she is one of 


the greatest artists that have played here 


playing with the 


Cincinnati Times-Star 
(Advertisement. ) 


Mme. Schumann-Heink Sings at Son’s Wedding. 


R. C. Ferdinand Schumann, fifth son of Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink, married to Margaret M. McCann, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph McCann, of New York, 
in the little Catholic Church at El Cajon, near Grossmont, 
San 





was 


Diego, Cal., the singer’s winter home, on 
afternoon, June 15. 


Tuesday 


The great contralto sang the wedding march, played by 
Antonio Hoff, of New York, as the bridal party entered 
the church. 


Mabel Sharp Herdien Engaged 


for Worcester Festival. 


Mabel Sharp Herdien, the well known soprano, has been 
engaged to sing the part of Allain in Pierné’s “Children’s 
Crusade,” when that oratorio is presented at the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) festival next fall. 

Mrs. Herdien has just left Chicago for a three weeks’ 
tour of the Pacific Coast with the Chicago Sunday Even- 
ing Club. 
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Demands for Felice Lyne. 
he Booking and Promoting Corporation of Aeolian 
Hall, New York, is experiencing some unusual difficulties 


the arranging of the tour for Felice Lyne. This bureau 
d requests from Helena, Mont., and Greensboro, 
N. C., for concerts two days apart. As 
it is impossible to cover the distance be- 
tween these towns within the time pre- 
to forego the 
young prima 
donna on the desired date. 

That she is well worth waiting for 
may be seen from the accompanying no- 
tice which appeared in the editorial col- 
umns of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin on 
the occasion of Miss Lyne’s appearance 
island city this spring: 

“Those who heard Felice Lyne sing 
on Saturday night at the Opera House 
were at once convinced that this young 
American prima donna is winning for 
her country the laurels that America is 
usually more ready to heap upon foreign 
than those of home birth. Hono- 
in being 


receive 


scribed, one will have 


pleasure of hearing the 


at the 





artists 


LYNI 


lulu is particularly fortunate 


able to hear her early in what is undoubtedly a great mu- 
Far too seldom do the premier singers come 
they should be greeted with a warmth 
Miss 


is an unaffected 


wal career! 
here; when they do, 
and enthusiasm that leave no doubt of genuineness. 
a wonderful singer, she 


Lyne is not only 


American girl whose triumphs have been won at no ex- 


pense of a charming and wholesome personality.” 





No Rest for Dudley Buck. 


Dudley Buck, the 
Hall, New York, are the many 
declares there is to be no rest for him until after 
addition to his large class of pupils who 


whose studios in Aeo- 
and varied 


yocal maestro, 
lian scene of 
activities 
August 1 In 
will continue their into the 
students from out of town are taking advantage of 


studies far summer season, 
many 


this opportunity to study with Mr. Buck. 


Gertrude Rennyson to Tour America. 


American who ha; 
success will make a tour of 


In addition to appearances with 


Gertrude Rennyson, the soprano 


achieved noteworthy abroad, 
untry next 


of the leading orchestras and oratorio societies, Miss 


this ceé season, 


many 








FERGUSSON 


BARITONE 
INSTRUCTOR 


Germany 


VOCAL 


Augsburger St., 64 Berlin W., 





ASA HOWARD 


GEEDING 


BARITONE 








ASCHAF FENBURGER, STR., 7, Caan, W 


Mrs. POTTER- FRISSELL, “Piano Pedagogue, 
(LESCHETIZKY SCHOOL, certificated) instructs 
in the Higher Art of Piano Playing, and prepares for 
Public Appearances, Long and successful career abroad. 
Many pupils now figuring in the concert halls. Only 
serious pupils accepted. Address, Leubnitz Neuostra, 
Villen Kolonie Kirschwiese 1, Dresden. 


Rennyson will be heard in most of the cities of importance. 
She will be ably supported by a company of artists, the 
members of which are now under consideration. The 
tour will be under the personal management of Harry 
B. Rennyson, of Norristown, Pa., who reports that book- 
ings look excellent for next winter. 





Interesting Recital by Mulford Hunt Pupils. 


A delightful program was given by pupils of Florence 
Mulford Hunt on June 7, in Newark, N. J. Marian Heim, 
who possesses a contralto voice of wide range and much 
power, opened the program with three songs by Chadwick. 
These were, “Before the Dawn,” “Allah,” and “Nocturne,” 
in each of which she reflected credit upon the thorough 
training of her gifted teacher. 

Mae Henderson, soprano, sang Reichardt’s “In the Time 


of Roses” and Mrs. Beach’s “Ah, Love But a Day” very 


SS SS Er 
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MULFORD HUNT. 


FLORENCE 


well. Saint-Saéns’ popular “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice” was excellently sung by Helen Marsh, contralto. 

Particular note should be taken of the singing of Mary 
Potter, who this year graduates from the high school, and 
who, although but a girl in her ’teens, displays a contralto 
voice which gives great promise. During the past three 
years she has studied with Mrs. Hunt, who is her only 
teacher, and during this time she has made unusual prog- 
ress. In an aria by Meyerbeer she displayed her splendid 
voice and equally splendid training with fine effect. 

Another student, who although she has studied with 
Mrs. Hunt but a short time, shows excellent progress, is 
Lavinia Baker, a graduate of the National Park Seminary 
of Washington. Miss Baker possesses a lyric soprano 
voice which she employed artistically in Ronald’s “A Little 
Winding Road,” Tschaikowsky’s “Warum,” Campbell-Tip- 
ton’s “Spirit Flower” and Beach’s “June.” 

Two sopranos who sang the familiar arias from “Mad- 
ame Butterfly” and “Traviata” were Miss Buechele, who 
sang “One Fine Day,” and Inez Potter, who gave the “Ah 
fors e lui.” 

Other participants in this program were Catherine Pot- 
ter, soprano, who sang Homer’s “Requiem,” Hahn’s “Si 


mes vers,” and Rogers’ “My Star”; Bessie Bothwell, con- 











Studio: 





Louis Bachne 


Konstanzer St. 
“Louis Bachner has been my pupil and assistant here in Berlin for the past four years. 


VOICE 
PRODUCTION 


62, Berlin W. 


I recommend him unhesitatin 


—Frank King Clark, Berlin, J ge 19, 1914. 











MAESTRO FRANZ EMERIC 
and MADAME TERESA EMERICH 


PUPILS PREPARED FOR THE OPERATIC 
AND CONCERT STAGE 


INSTRUCTION 


Some Distinguished PUPILS of MAESTRO and MME. EMERICH: 


Metropolitan Opera Co., and 


Cuartes DaLmores, i 
Bayreuth festival. 


Covent Garden. 
Anamo Dipur, basso, 


tenor, Soementy 
Lohengrin rs) 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Francis Macvennan, tenor, Berlin Royal Opera and Hamburg 
Opera 
*Hans Tanzier, tenor, Royal Opera, Karlsruhe. 


CaVALLIERE Mario SAMMARCO, baritone, formerly Metropolitan Opera 
Co. and Covent Garden. 


Herneicn Henser, Dramatic Tenor, Hamburg, 


Putnam Griswotp, basso, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co., Berlin 
Royal Opera and Covent Garden. 

*Marcuerita Sytva, Carmen in the guest performance of Caruso 
at the Berlin Royal Opera. 

MARGARETHE MATZENAUER, mezzo-soprano, Metropolitan Opera, New 


ork, 
*Hevena Forti, soprano, Dresden Royal O 

Mary Cavan, soprano, Hamburg Opera and Chicago Opera Co. 
tadt Theatre. 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH AND ITALIAN 


The names marked * are those of pupils of Mme, Emerich. 


Telephone Amt. Pfalsburg No. 2067 


BERLIN, W.W. Nicelsberger plats 1 


tralto, who sang the “Blind Girl’s Song” (Ponchielli) ; 
Lucia O’Connor, lyric soprano, who gave Beach’s “Song 
of Love” with excellent effect; Mabel Turner, whose so- 
prano voice was heard to advantage in Mozart’s “Porgi a 
mor” and a German song; Fanny Brown, a contralto, who 
gave Von Fielitz’s “Song of Spring,” and Thayer’s popu- 
lar “My Laddie”; Dorothy Campbell, who sang the aria, 
“Elsa’s Dream,” from “Lohengrin,” and Grace Bruen and 
Hazel Sharwell, who gave selected numbers. 

A fitting climax to this evening of pleasure was the sing- 
ing of Inez Potter, soprano, and Mary Potter, contralto, 
in the duet from “Gioconda,” the two voices blending un- 
usually well, winning the hearty applause of the audience. 
Jessie Walsh, at the piano, played excellent acompani- 
ments, 

Each week in June, Mrs. Hunt is giving pupils’ recitals. 
These are being greatly enjoyed by music lovers of New- 
ark and vicinity. Mrs, Hunt leaves the first of July for an 
eight weeks’ engagement as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, after which she will spend the remainder 
of the summer at The Balsom in the White Mountains. 





Southampton Celebrates Its 275th Anniversary. 


Southampton, Long Island, settled in 1640 by a colony 
of families from Lynn, Mass., on land purchased from the 
Shinnecock Indians, has just celebrated its 275th anniver- 
sary in a two days’ festival of music, pageantry and pa- 
triotic and historical speeches. 

The principal address was given by John H. Finley, 
LL.D., and the musical program consisted of numbers by 
the village Choral Society under the temporary direction 
of William Wheeler, and of tenor and soprano songs and 
duets by Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler. 

Mr. Wheeler is entering upon his eighth season as solo- 
ist at the unique summer church, St. Andrew’s on the 





MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM WHEELER IN ART MUSEUM 
GROUNDS AT SOUTHAMPTON, L., I. 


Dunes, and will be heard with Mrs. Wheeler in their an- 
nual recital which occurs in July. 

Southampton is noted for the beautiful homes of its ex- 
clusive summer colony, but perhaps chief among the points 
of interest is the magnificent art museum, and its grounds, 
the gift of Samuel Parrish, the well known art connois- 
seur, to the village of Southampton. 

This Long Island village is said to be the oldest English- 
speaking community in the State of New York. 





Elmer Haynes’ New York Notices. 


Elmer Haynes, the French-Canadian baritone, was heard 
for the first time in New York at a concert given recently 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Mr. Haynes was well re- 
ceived by the audience whose insistence and spontaneous 
applause necessitated encores. Mr. Haynes has studied 
with Cyril Dwight-Edwards, a well known teacher in Lon- 
don. Two New York press notices are as follows: 

“The music of the evening was provided by the young 
French-Canadian baritone, Elmer Haynes, who sang the 
prologue, and ‘Figaro’ from ‘Il Barbiere di Seviglia’ with 
fine taste and finish..—New York Evening Mail. 





“Two dramatic songs from ‘Pagliacci’ and the ‘Barber 
of Seville,’ were sung by the young French-Canadian bari- 
tone. Mr. Haynes has a rich voice and fine presence.”— 


New York Tribune. 





Has It on the Chef. 


“1 should think,” remarked Mr, Growcher, “that the chef 
of this restaurant would be envious of the orchestra 
leader.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because if people don’t approve of the food they can 
make a protest. But they’ve got to sit up and take the 
music whether they like it or not.”—Washington Star. 
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Emma Nagel’s Many Engagements. 


Emma Nagel, the gifted soprano, has closed an excellent 
season, although it was somewhat disarranged by a throat 
operation which was necessary for the development of her 
vocal art. In spite of this trouble, Miss Nagel filled many 
engagements, including a Western and Southern tour. She 
was especially successful at Greensberg, Miss., where she 
sang at the State festival. 

Possessed of a lovely voice, superior musical intelli- 
gence and experience gained not only in concert and ora- 
torio, but in opera as well, Miss Nagel is in demand in 
each of these fields. 

Herewith follow press opinions from New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston and Philadelphia, testifying to her ability and 
personality : 

“Miss Nagel has a particularly pleasing voice and an at- 
tractive personality.”"—New York Times. 

“Sang the ‘Jewel Song’ from ‘Faust’ in a highly cred- 
itable manner.”—Boston Globe. 

“Was particularly successful in her rendition of ‘Oh, 
Nella Calma.’ possesses a beautiful voice and 
made a fine impression.”—Chicago Tribune. 

“Is beautiful to look upon and by the lovely quality of 
her voice and musicianship of a high order she is a wel- 





EMMA NAGEL. 


come acquisition to the concert field.”—Philadelphia In- 
quirer, 





Virgil Washington Lecture Merely Postponed. 


On account of the serious illness of A. K. Virgil, music 
lovers of Washington, D, C., who were fortunate enough 
to receive an invitation to attend his lecture, were greatly 
disappointed. Georgia E, Miller, director of the Virgil 


Piano School in Washington, had issued invitations for 
this lecture, which was to have taken place at St. John’s 
College Hall, Friday evening, June 4, when word was re- 
ceived of Mr. Virgil’s inability to be present. 

The great disappointment of those in attendance was 
somewhat alleviated when Miss Miller announced that the 
lecture was not cancelled but indefinitely postponed. As 
an exponent of the Virgil method, Miss Miller has 
achieved an enviable success in Washington, hence the 
great desire of so many people to hear a lecture by the 
founder of the system. 





Wilfred Glenn Joins Anderson Artists. 


A notable addition to the list of the Anderson artists 
for the coming season is Wilfred Glenn, basso-cantant>. 
The prospects for a sucessful season are favorable for this 
young singer, who seems to possess the attributes neces- 
sary to an artistic career, viz., voice, style, appearance and 
an aptitude for hard work. 

Mr. Glenn first came into prominence when chosen to 
fill the important solo position at the Cathedral of St. John 





WILFRED GLENN. 


the Divine, New York. 
taken him to Providence, Springfield, Allentown, York, 
Troy, Harrisburg, Paterson Festival, Buffalo, etc., and his 
talking machine records are sold extensively throughout 
the United States. The character of Mr. Glenn’s voice 
(a genuine basso-cantante) preeminently fits him for such 
works as “The Messiah,” Verdi's “Requiem,” “St. Mat- 
thew,” “Samson,” “Creation,” “Children’s Crusade,” 
“Martha,” etc. These works he has sung this season with 
splendid success, all of which indicates a brilliant season 
for 1915-16. 


His season’s engagements have 





Mme. Riheldaffer Likes South. 


There is an old saying that “There is no rest for the 
wicked,” which in the case of Grace Hall Riheldaffer, the 
popular soprano, might be paraphrased to read, “There is 
no rest for this artist.” After having filled a record num- 
ber of engagements during the winter season, she com- 


pleted another tour of the South at Little Rock, Ark, and 
Lexington, La., on June 16, and on June 19 she began her 
tour in the North with an appearance in Pennsylvania 
Everywhere she has sung she has been most enthusiastic- 
ally received, and huge floral offerings have been givert 
her in great abundance. Mme. Riheldaffer is enthusiastic 
about the South and the Southern people and they appear 
just as glad to see her as she is to see them, to judge by 
the receptions she has received at every engagement. 


In Peru, Nebraska. 





The accompanying snapshot taken at the State Normal 
College of Peru, Neb., shows from left to right Madge 
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PERU MUSIC FESTIVAI 





ARTISTS AT 


Miller, contralto; Edward Walker, tenor; Dorothea North, 
soprano; Homer C. House, conductor, and Edward Clarke, 
baritone, soloists who took part in the music festival held 
at Peru on June 2. 


David Hochstein Summering. 


David Hochstein, the young violinist, who is under the 
management of the Music League of America, is staying 
in Rochester for a month or so, rearranging and preparing 
his violin program for next season. 

There has been such a demand for the young artist that 
he has been prevailed upon to devote some of his time 
during the next month to the training of some especially 
talented pupils in Rochester. One of his first engagements 
next season will be with the Rochester Orchestra 





Carl Celebrates Centennial. 





His own? Oh, no! The ever-youthful and energetic 
William C. Carl, Mus. Doc., left June 20 to play at the 
one hundredth anniversary of the founding of Allegheny 
College, where he will give a series of recitals at Ford Me- 
morial Chapel, besides playing at some of the important 
ceremonies. Among expected guests are Andrew Carnegie 
and M. Jusserand, the French Ambassador. 


Spiering Pupil Teaches in Baltimore. 


Abraham Goldfuss, a pupil of Theodore Spiering, has 
re‘urned for the summer to Baltimore, where he is teach 
ing. 
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Management: 


Antonia Sawyer, Aeolian Hall, New York 





It has been many a day since Syracuse music lovers were swept off their feet by the work of a pianist as 
they were at the matinee of the Music Festival on Tuesday afternoon. 8 
thrilled and charmed by turns have they observed such brilliant work as was done by Katharine Goodson.— The 


Syracuse Journal, May 12, 1915. 


Not since the time when Paderewski 
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Irma Seydel an American Product. 





Irma Seydel, the sostonian violinist, 
luring this season just closing has had extensive appear- 
ances throughout the Middle West and Eastern States; 
he appeared with the Boston Symphony Orchestra again 


is soloist and with many of the other leading orchestras 


brilliant young 


of the country. This young artist has accomplished much 
in her chosen work and prides herself on the fact that she 
decidedly an American product. 

\ few of Miss Seydel’s recent press criticisms are here- 
ith appended. They are as follows: 


Che soloist of the occasion was Irma Seydel, the young violinist 


Boston, who made such an agreeable impression when she was 
rd here last season and whose art is now so distinguished. She 
splendid rich tone, coupled with the most brilliant technic, 

nd e play wit n amount of esprit that is very unusual in a 
» Her k, t s marked by a great deal of variety, great 


ce at times, and poet temperament and an amount of style 

ukes } playing especially interesting She gave first the 

oncerto by Paganini, into which she instilled an unusual 

nt of romantic suggestion, a quality that stood out above the 

besques that are such a feature of this composition, and 

fterwards played a charming berceuse by Gustav Strube that 

I nteresting work with an Oriental suggestion that 

gave it spe chart ler second group consisted of a romance 

by Mr Strube, the er nting Beethoven menuet and the Brahms 

Gy} Dances n all of which she made the deepest impression. 

1, poet fervor of her work, however, was best exempli 

ed, pe { in the Schubert Ave Maria.” She is a delightful 
B (Md,) § 

t was the playing of Miss Seydel, of Boston, a young 
| ng | " seems to have advanced to a very 
pos the musical world, with even greater promise 

Har (Cor Courant 
M Sevcle deepened the mp*>ssion she made when she first 
, Balt year ag i violinist of the highest rank 
Her playing is rked with extreme brilliance, she has a magnificent 








Ellmer Zoller 


Planist--Accompanist 
Hotel Wellington, 7th Ave. and ssth St., New York. Phone, Circle 1066. 
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Metropolitan Opera Available for Concert and Oratorio 
Address: Management, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
i West 34th Street - New York 


roar WI ATTLAND 


(Bass-Baritone) 
“A Revelation for purity of Diction and grandeur of style.”— 
London Daily Telegraph. 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


LOUIS SIEGEL 


VIOLINIST 


En tour with Mary Garden in October, November 
and December. 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, 
New York City 
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Mark Hambourg’s Master Piano 
Course, July 1 to September 15 
at Lake Kezar, Maine. 

All particulars to be had of 
A. Murray, 46 East 75th St., 

New York 
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tone and in everything she does one can feel the dominant power 
of personality.—Baltimore (Md.) News. 





Miss Seydel, charming of manner, musical and artistic in all her 
ways, was especially successful with the Schubert-Wilhelmj ‘“‘Ave 
Maria” and the Rubinstein “Romanza.” She responded to encores.— 
Hartford (Conn,) Daily Times. (Advertisement.) 


Where Theodore Spiering Is Spending Summer. 


“Sunnyside,” where the violinist Theodore Spiering is 
spending the summer, is ideally located on an eminence 
west of Elizabethtown, N. Y. The extensive view in- 
cludes Cobble Mountain and Raven Pass, through which 
on clear days the Green Mountains of Vermont are visi- 





SWIFT’S FARM HOUSE, 
Where Theodore Spiering is spending the warm season. 


ble. Mountain life attractions may be enjoyed here to 
the full, and a golf club offers its characteristic diversion. 





Mendelssohn Glee Club Picnic. 


June 16, the New York Mendelssohn Glee Club, which 
included the associate members of both sexes, numbering 
160 persons, were guests of the president, Howard Borden. 
Departing from New York on the yacht The Ranger, 
owned by Thomas W. Slocum, the company stopped first 
at Mr. Borden’s magnificent country estate, “The Oaks,” 
Oceanic, N. J. Following refreshments, songs, games, 
ete., the journey was continued via the Flyer, a high pow- 
ered yacht, belonging to President Borden, to the Rumson 
Country Club, Rumson, N. J. Here the tenors won a 
game of baseball against the basses. Football and other 
games were played. A splendid collation followed, at 
which the entire company sat down. Then came the con- 
cert of the club, with the following program: 
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The Beetle and the Flower.........cccsccsssccessevcsseeWe H. Veit 
Glee Club. 
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Shepherd, See Thy Horse’s Foaming Mane................ Speaks 


Frank Croxton. 


Viking Song . Coleridge-Taylor 
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Cnek Cece “Tore COM. 06s Sine asvsanscesece cs T echaikowely 
Reed Miller. 


.Gomez 


Se EE IR cca wu akin woken sacasc ceuaee pb one aes ee 
Old Folks at Meme. dew a, aa b0-0 aie ib Ski og © 


Foster 

I OD. a vcdve seeks awihs teers suetcncavecdcseeupoes Dan Emmett 
(Arranged by Van der Stucken.) 

By the Basatifed Wine TamwbSs «coe occe es ciccicc cesses vesse ves Strauss 


Glee Club. 

Needless to say this was hugely enjoyed, the conductor, 
Louis Koemmenich, winning renewed honors in his ca- 
pacity of “Master of the Music.” Reed Miller and Mr. 
Croxton did their share in making the soloists remem- 
bered, and Strauss’ “Blue Danube Waltzes,” as. original- 
ly composed for male chorus, concluded the delightful 
program. The entire affair was well planned, and wind 
and weather favored the company, the return taking place 
in the early hours of next morning. 





J. McClure Bellows Pupils 
Give Interesting Recital. 





J. McClure Bellows recently presented some of his ad- 
vanced voice pupils headed by Alma Peterson, soprano of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, in recital at Dyer 
Hall, St. Paul, Minn. A large audience was present and 
many people were turned away. Excellent diction in Ger- 
man, French, Italian and English was a marked feature of 
the singing. Careful technic and in several instances rare 
musical intelligence were displayed by those taking part 
upon the varied program which follows: 


Waltz Song (from Romeo and Juliet)............. eee eee eee eee Gounod 
Byrd Frost Crowell. 

Se rere 
ee OE er Pr rer ferret ety eee eee Reger 
Marie O’Meara. 

Balve. Disord THOM TPAWe) cc vice cccccaciess deve savecuccssiw Gounod 
Walter Halverson. 

Die Maint oo voc cnccecdaevendvdcapess secneactec cneicoteece Brahms 
Mein Liebe ist Grin. ...ccccscccccscccscecncesescccescecccs Brahms 


Emelie Barron, 


TUG COIR. 5b view vaso 0 Sa oude db Cheek pended se sbendssvesbeie ys Ware 
Winifred von Wald. 
Voi che sapete (from Nozze di Figaro)...........s.eeeee0- Mozart 
Mrs. E. N. Nelson. 
Ah, fore a tal Cire Ge “TIM 6 ii Gi ccc vecccasevses Verdi 
Mrs, Harry Wright. 
Ah, ’Tis a Dream...... Gabbe ANCES Gabsa make Koehoedvevceny es Lassen 
Grace O’Hair. 
ll est doux, il est bon (from Herodiade)................ Massenet 
Mrs. W. W. Nelson. 
Ee Fo PW ET ST eee eee eee ee Schubert 
Frank Farley. 
Che faro senza Eurydice (from Orfeo)........ccececsecescs Gluck 
Irene Simons. 
Racconto di Rodolfo (from La Boheme).............0.ee000+ Puccini 
James P. Calihan. 
ee ee ee ee Pe Se 
Mrs. H. G. Cole 
CE SE OID Ss os Gene Bh askew he sect Kahane pened Handel 
. J. H. Granse. 
Bee -Tieate The Fe vik cece carewereseestiscceasiseseccsees Bach 
Jane Holland Cameron. 
Oh. Sleep, Why Hast Thou Left Me?..............sccee- Handel 
Maude McCarthy. 
Je dis que rien ne m’epouvante (from Carmen)..........+60+ Bizet 
Alma Peterson. 
Duet, Ai nostri monti (from II] Trovatore)..............00065 Verdi 


Irene Simons and J. P. Calihan. 





Oberlin Conservatory Graduate Record Class. 
The graduating exercises of the Oberlin (Ohio) Conser- 
vatory of Music occurred in Warner concert hall, on the 
evenings of June 12 and 14. The programs for the two 
evenings were varied and full of interest. The concertos 
this year were the Chopin F minor and E minor, the Mac- 
Dowell D minor, the Tschaikowsky B flat minor, the Ru- 
binstein D minor and the Liszt E flat. The graduates of 
the class of 1915 of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
number 21, the largest class in the history of the insti- 
tution. The degree of Bachelor of Music was conferred 
upon the class at the regular college commencement. 
GREAT 
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TWO WEEKS OF MUSIC 
BY MINNEAPOLIS GRADUATES. 


Various Schools Present Pupils in Final Recitals—North- 


western Conservatory Notes. 








Minneapolis, Minn., June 14, 1915. 

Graduation recitals have filled up the last two weeks. 
The Northwestern Conservatory (full report below), the 
Minneapolis School of Music, the University of Minne- 
sota, the MacPhail School of Violin, the Meyer-Ten- 
Broeck School, the Johnson School, the Patton School and 
almost innumerable private teachers, have been presenting 
pupils. 

The MacPhail School devoted three entire evenings to 
interesting programs. These were given at the First 
Presbyterian Church, when fifty pupils of William Mac- 
Phail and his assistants played works of the old and new 
masters in a very acceptable manner. Mr. MacPhail dem- 
onstrated, through his pupil graduates, that he under- 
stands his task thoroughly. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL. 


The vocal graduates of the Minneapolis School were 
Mary Lee Yager, Grace Nelson, Marcella Moody and Ella 
Sundstrom-Pendelton. The piano graduates were Ed- 
mund Langlais, Theodore Veidt, Lottie Saby and the only 
violin graduate was Ebba Sundstrom. All of these sclo- 
ists were accompanied by a small, but very good orches- 
tra, composed of Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra mem- 
under the skillful direction of William Pontius, di- 
These exercises are always interest- 


bers, 
rector of the school. 
ing and show the high standard of the school. 


PrivATE TEACHERS’ RECITAL. 

A joint recital was given by the pupils of Kate Mork, 
pianist, and Ednah Hall, vocalist, at the Leamington Hotel. 
Five pianists and four vocalists appeared and made a most 
favorable impression. Conscientious tutelage has been 
given these pupils and a high degree of musicianship has 
been attained. 

Another recital of unusual merit was given at the Uni- 
tarian Church by pupils of James Bliss, pianist, and Ednah 
Hall, vocalist. Ruth Teeple played the first movement of 
the MacDowell sonata, Illsa Probst chose Mac- 
Dowell’s preludium in E minor and the Brahms second 
rhapsodie, Elsie Wolf played MacDowell’s “Shadow 
Dance” and Chopin’s waltz in D flat, Mabel Hagelin 
played three more of MacDowell’s compositions. Alzo 
Harper won the attentive audience with a good rendition 
of the Leschetizky arrangement of the sextet from “Lucia,” 
for the left hand, Margaretha Kater gave a scholarly 
and elegant reading of Raff’s “La Fileuse” and Grieg’s 
“To Spring,” while Stella Bingham played the Gounod- 


“Eroica” 
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Liszt “Faust” waltz. The last number on the program 
was the first movement of the C minor concerto of Bee- 
thoven, played well by Carl Bach and Mr. Bliss at the 
second piano. Mr. Bliss was formerly a pupil of Rudolph 
Ganz in Berlin, and he has a happy faculty of impart- 
ing his knowledge to his pupils. 

Ednah Hall’s pupils were quite as proficient in their 
voice work. The Misses Lockwood sang two duets, “’Tis 
Evening,” from Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame,” and 
“Sweet Zephyr,” from Mozart’s “Figaro”; Mrs. M. E. 
Smith sang Grieg’s “The First Primrose” and McGoech’s 
“Two Grey Eyes”; Marie Fisette “One Fine Day,’ 
from Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly,” “My Lovely Celia,” 
of Munroe, and the “Pastorale,” “Roselinda,” by 
Veraccini. Two interesting groups of songs were well sung 
by the Wells Memorial Glee Club, under the graceful 
baton of Ednah Hall. These sixteen young singers 
showed good training and were most heartily received. 

Miss Hall and Mr. Bliss deserve much praise for the 
manner in which their pupils acquitted themselves. 

Kathleen Hart-Bibb gave a pupils’ recital at the Women’s 
Club, wheh she brought out fourteen pupils. Mrs. Bibb 
is a pupil of Mrs. Frederick Snyder, of St. Paul, and the 
instruction that Mrs. Bibb gives is under the direct super- 
vision of Mrs. Snyder. So it is no wonder that a high 
grade of singing is done by these pupils. The 
safely prophesy a fu- 


gave 


from 


evening 
was very enjoyable, and one may 
ture for many of these pupils. 

Mrs. George Merrifield, contralto, of New York, 
come to Minneapolis to live. She is coaching with Esther 
Osborn (opera in Stockholm and Hamburg.) With such 
a coach and Mrs. Merrifield’s naturally beautiful, rich 
voice, good musical taste and temperament, she should 
accomplish much musically. 


has 


NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY NOTES 


Thirteen recitals were given during the past week by 
pupils graduating from the different departments. Those 
for the week to come are: Piano—Fontana Massee, pupil 
of Karen Westvig, assisted by Harriet Gongle, 
piano—Joyce Dorsey, pupil of Margaret Daugherty, as- 
sisted by Alma Johnson, soprano; 
ney, pupil of John Seaman Garns, 
Phillips and the conservatory trio; 
pupil of Karen Westvig, 
reader; appreciation of music by pupils of David Patter- 
son; piano—Henrietta Groth, pupil of Margaret Daugh- 
erty, assisted by Margaret Zeney, piano—-Stella 
Scarvie, pupil of Margaret Daugherty, assisted by Beatrice 
Konchal, soprano, and Minnie Ledbetter, violinist; public 
school music by pupils of Anne Hughes; piano—Magda- 
lene Solberg, pupil of David Patterson, assisted by Minnie 
Ledbetter, violinist; piano—Lilly Kingstedt, pupil of 
Ethel Alexander, assisted by Minnie Ledbetter, violinist ; 
piano, Marie Holland, pupil of David Patterson, 
by Florence Phillips, soprano; Minnie Bush, 
of John Beck, assisted by Beatrice Konchal, 
Lena Levine, pianist ; piano—Ethel Lyman, pupil of Frank- 
lin Krieger, assisted by Margaret Zeney, piano 
Beth Lawrence, pupil of Karen Westvig, assisted by Ruth 
Knatvold, soprano; voice, Margaret Zeney, pupil of Anne 
Hughes, assisted by Henrietta Groth and Ethel Martyn, 
pianists; piano, Esther Sandberg and Esther Wetzel, pupils 
of John Beck, assisted by Blanche MacNees, soprano; ex- 


contralto; 


expression—Leona Put- 
assisted by Florence 
piano—Mildred Rife, 
Hopper, 


assisted by Flossie 


soprano; 


assisted 
piano- pupil 
soprano, and 


soprano ; 


pression—Carrie Rolph, pupil of John Seaman Garns; 
piano—Grace Everett, pupil of Frankling Krieger, as- 
sisted by Blanche MacNees, soprano. 


On Monday evening, June 14, pupils from each depart- 
ment will appear in the conservatory concert in Conserva- 
tory Hall. The following are on the program: Beth Law- 


Florence 


rence, pupil of Karen Westvig; Phillips and 
Blanche MacNees, pupils of Robert Fullerton; Margaret 
Zeney, pupil of Anne Hughes; Edna Moffatt, pupil of 
David Patterson; Roy Schwieger and Harriet Gongle, 


Lilly Kingstedt, pupil of Ethel 
pupil of Margaret Daugh- 
One 


pupils of Franklin Krieger ; 
Alexander; Henrietta Groth, 
erty; Leona Putney, pupil of John Seaman Garns. 
number will be played by the conservatory trio, the mem 
Harriet Gongle, pianist; Minnie Led- 
Dent, cellist. 

exercises, followed by the 
held on 


conservatory are 


bers of which are 
better, 

The commencement 
dent’s address and reception, 
at 8 o’clock. Friends of the 


violinist; J. Grant 
presi- 
will be Tuesday 


evening, 


invited. 

Dr. George E. Vincent, president of the University of 
Minnesota, addressed the students of Stanley Hall and 
the conservatory on Tuesday morning in the new Stanley 
Assembly Room. Other addresses, by Miss Evers, Miss 
Holbrook and Miss Churchill, were followed by the sing- 
ing of the new college song, the words of which were 


written by Miss Holbrook and the music by David Pat- 
terson. Later, Browning’s “Pied Piper” 
given on the lawn by sixty Stanley students. 

The cantata “Proserpina” was given Thursday evening 
in the Stanley Assembly Room by fifty girls, students of 
Stanley Hall, Stanley College and the conservatory. Rob- 
ert Fullerton, of the conservatory voice department, and 
John Seaman Garns, of the expression department, 


as a pageant was 


coached the singing and stage work, and Mrs. Leslie Hall 
Pinney had charge of the dancing. 

On Tuesday evening, June 8, there was an all conserva- 
tory roof garden entertainment in the form of a burlesque 
vaudeville. Among the numbers on the program were a 
comedy sketch by Mr. and Mrs. Garns, and a burlesque 
written by Harriet Gongle and played by the faculty. 

Earl C. van Dusen and Carl Nelson, pupils of John 
Seaman Garns, of the expression and dramatic depart- 
ments, left Tuesday evening to begin their work with the 
Jones Chautauqua System, touring through Iowa, Illinois 
and Indiana. 

The list of summer school enrollments grows each day, 
and word has been received from a number of teachers 
and others in different parts of the State to reserve places 
RutH ANDERSON. 


in the classes. 





Grace Whistler’s Season-End Musicale. 
W hist le r 


reception and musicale, 





her season end New York studio 


June 13. 


Grace gave 
Sunday, 

This was a success in every way. 

Miss Whistler’s pure, rich contralto voice was heard to 
splendid advantage in the aria “Jeanne d’Arec” by Tschai- 
kowsky and in three little “Recollections,” “The 
Brook” and “Lullaby,” by Clara A. Korn, accompanied by 
the composer, 

A number of Miss Whistler’s pupiis assisted her 
displayed the excellent work of their teacher, Grace Bishop 
and Conrad Kuck doing especially good work. 


songs, 


and 


Koemmenich to Spend Summer 
Months in New Hampshire. 


Oratorio Society 
Club, 
at Sunapee, 


conductor of the 
Mendelssohn Glee 
Boston, 


Louis Koemmenich, 
of New York, also the 
the cottage of Dr. 
N. H., until October 1. 
with his family. 


has leased 
Grace Cross, of 


He will spend the summer there 





Morgan Kingston in Chicago. 





formerly leading tenor with the Cen- 
has been engaged to appear as prin- 
at Ravinia Park, 


Morgan Kingston, 
tury Opera Company, 
cipal tenor during the summer season 
Chicago, 


“Song of the Athenians,” by Sibelius, was produced not 


long ago by the Kiel Society of Music Friends. 
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Flint Choral Union Series. 

Michigan, which has acquired a reputation as a State 
immer resorts and automobiles, is fast making a name 
for itself as a State of spring festivals, also. For a time 
cely a week passed when a festival was not in progress 
in some part of the State. Ann Arbor started the ball 
rolling and a little later Kalamazoo and Lansing followed 
and the city of Flint also made itself heard very 
ibly A series of three concerts were given under 
the auspices of the Flint Choral Union, and the success 
f the series was so decided from all points of view that 
it is a foregone conclusion that it will be made an annual 

institution 
Earl V. Moore, head of the organ department of the 
University School of Music at Ann Arbor, Mich., the ever 





active and enthusiastic young conductor of the Flint 
Choral Union, is responsible very largely for the splendid 
results achieved. He has journeyed to Flint each week 
for several months and has developed a body of 150 sing- 
ers, whose splendid achievements reflected great credit 
upon themselves as well as upon Mr. Moore. 

The festival was inaugurated on Wednesday evening, 
June 2, by a miscellaneous program, in which the Choral 
Union were heard in Bruch’s “Fair Ellen” and Gounod’s 
“Gallia,” while a children’s chorus of 300 youngsters, who 
had been trained by Miss Fischer, supervisor of the Flint 
public schools, gave a splendid performance of “The Wal- 
rus and the Carpenter,” one of Lewis Carroll’s children’s 
tales, set to music by Percy Fletcher. The soloists of the 
evening were: Mrs. C. B, Crampton, soprano; Irma Herre, 
mezzo, both of Flint, and Chase B. Sikes, a pupil of Theo- 
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dore Harrison, of Ann Arbor, Mich. The performance 
was very satisfactory throughout and made a decided im- 
pression upon the packed house. Accompaniments were 
furnished by an orchestra of twenty pieces. 

Thursday afternoon a miscellaneous program was given 
at which the following soloists took part: Ada Grace John- 
son, soprano, who was one of the Ann Arbor May Festival 
soloists; Anthony J. Whitmire, violinist, and Chase B. 
Sikes, from Ann Arbor, together with Burton Thatcher, 
baritone, and John B. Miller, tenor, of Chicago. 

The festival was brought to a close Thursday evening 
by the performance of “Faust,” in which the afternoon 
soloists, augmented by Mrs. Harry Winegarden, con- 
tralto, took part. 

All the concerts were well attended and the soloists, as 
well as Conductor Moore, gave splendid accounts of them- 
selves and were liberally applauded. 





Bernthaler Festival Orchestra 
in “The Chocolate Soldier.” 


Pittsburgh, June ro, 1915. 

On the evenings of May 25 and 26, the Duquesne Coun- 
cil Opera Company gave a remarkable presentation of the 
“Chocolate Soldier,” by Oscar Strauss, under the direction 
of Edward P, Riehl. It was remarkable because the best 
friends of the organization could not have hoped for a 
more finished production by local people. Mr. Riehl also took 
the part of Bomerli, the Chocolate Soldier, and sang and 
acted his part like a veteran. Anna Kusebaugh scored in 
the part of Nadina. She not only possesses a voice of 
naturally lovely quality, but she is a born actress, who 
doubtless has a future in light opera if she wishes to pur- 
sue it as a vocation. As Marscha, Marie Sybert was de- 
lightful, displaying both acting ability and a good voice. 
The part of Alexius was taken by Will Rhodes, Jr., which 
really needs no further comment, as Mr. Rhodes is always 
and always will be a favorite. With splendid voice and 
fine physique he was all that could be desired in this part. 
Amelia, the wife of Popoff, was well sung by Dolores 
Reed. Frederick Rodgers acting in the part of Popoff, 
was one of the bright spots of the evening. His voice is 
a good baritone and he is well adapted to such a humorous 
part. Walter Averman as Massakroff, the bluff Bulgarian, 
was thoroughly enjoyed. 

The chorus of 100 voices was well trained and sang and 
danced in excellent fashion. Too much praise cannot be 
bestowed upon Carl Bernthaler, who with his festival or- 
chestra furnished the accompaniments of the evening. Not 
only did he give the difficult score a splendid reading, but 
was invaluable to the chorus, his firm beat bringing most 
accurate response from both chorus and principals. Mr. 
Bernthaler’s popularity in Pittsburgh was shown by the 
ovation he received when he was called from the pit by 
Mr. Riehl. Hotiis Epison DaveNNy. 








Mme. Fremstad a Fisherwoman. 





One of the first catches of the season was made by 
Olive Fremstad a few days ago at her Maine camp, near 
Bridgeton, when she brought home a string of black bass, 
after a seven hours’ boating trip. 

Mme. Fremstad is a firm believer in the outdoor life 
during the summer months, and spends the time in fish- 
ing, walking, motoring and wood chopping—the last her 
favorite avocation. 

Besides, there is the preparation for next season’s con- 
certs, for the great Wagnerian prima donna is scheduled 
to make a touf under the direction of the Booking and 
Promoting Corporation, which will take her as far West 
as Denver. 

Mme. Fremstad intends remaining at her summer camp, 
near Bridgeton, Me., until it is time for her to commence 
her tour. 





Faculty Concert at Sterner Institution. 





Frequent concerts by members of the faculty of the New 
York School of Music and Arts are given at that institu- 
tion, under the direction of Ralfe Leech Sterner. Need- 
less to say, these affairs are always educational, so planned 
as to bring benefit to the students especially. June 10 the 
beautiful new building, corner Central Park West and 
Ninety-fifth street, was visited by many persons inter- 
ested in the violin, Mr. Royer, director of that depart- 
ment, playing a program of standard works, ranging from 
Bach to Chabrier. Although the program lasted until 10 
o'clock he held attention throughout, the affair proving 
a rare treat to lovers of good violin music. 

Preceding the violin recital Frank Howard Warner, of 
the faculty, played two organ numbers. 





“My daughter is having her voice trained,” said Mr. 
Cumrox. 

“Is she a soprano or a contralto?” 

“IT dunno. I suppose she'll decide to be whichever costs 
the most.”—Washington Star. 
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German Conservatory Graduation Concert. 


The attractive auditorium of the Engineering Societies 
Building, New York, was well filled by a big audience on 
the evening of June 15, which came to listen to the annual 
graduation concert of the pupils of the German Conserva- 
tory of Music, Messrs. Hein and Fraemcke, directors. 
Some really virtuoso performances were heard on this 
occasion, for some of the participants have exceptional 
talent, combined with the patience necessary to develop 
their gifts. 

Misses Bruns, Zimbler, and Messrs. Reidy and Thiele 
played with vigor and clearness the opening quartet move- 
ment by Mozart for piano, violin, viola and cello. Agnes 
Flynn (graduate) played Chopin’s ballad in A flat with 
musical spirit. Her sister, Dorothy Flynn (graduate) 
played with breadth and sweep Bach's celebrated ciaccona 
for violin alone, a work taking fourteen minutes to per- 
form. Louise Heene sang the aria from “Gioconda” with 
smoothness and effect. Isabella Zimbler, violinist re- 
ceived rounds of applause for her excellent tone and tech- 
nical execution of “Souvenir de Moscou.” Martha Mah- 
lenbrock (graduate) played the B minor capriccio (Men- 
delssohn) in steady fashion, and was entirely accurate in 
detail. 

George Bernard, a real tenor, sang “Celeste Aida” with 
a ringing high B flat and showed genuine accomplishment. 

Lulu Mueller, who won the gold medal, played the Bach- 
Tausig toccata and fugue in D minor with breadth and 
organ effects. Mimi Beyenberg sang ‘“Elsa’s Dream” very 
well, and was warmly applauded. The Vivaldi concerto, 
originally written for three violins, was played by fifteen 
violins of all ages and both sexes with good volume and 
unity. They were from the class of Alois Trnka, namely: 
Misses, E. Wuestenhoefer, M. Maschmedt, D. Flynn, L. 
Lindsay, E. Commerford, I. Zimbler, Messrs. G. Reidy, 
R. Fehr, J. Berkhauser, C. Petersen, O. Dohrenwend, 
R. Singer, A. Capobianco, M. Friedman and C, Franke. 

The awarding of the gold medal, diplomas and certifi- 
cates followed, accompanied by a speech by Russell 
Throckmorton. The program closed with the quartet 
from “Rigoletto,” sung by Miss Beyenberg, Mrs. E. Klein 
and Messrs. Bernard and Kurt Rasquin. 

Note in the following list of those obtaining diplomas 
the names of two Roman Catholic sisters: Gold medal, 
Lulu Mueller. Diplomas: Adelaide M. Meyer, Helen C. 
Carroll, Florence S. Krauss, Martha Mahlenbrock, Lillian 
Kelsori, Margaret Klie, Marie Cunneen, Ethel Bruns, Ag- 
nes Flynn, Dorothy Flynn, Violet Eugenie Campbell, Sam- 
uel Jacobs, Sister M. Carmelita, Sister Mary Beatrice. 
Certificates: Helga Aurora Tobisen, Katherine Magner, 
Mabel Lally, Irma Herm, Madeline Hingher, Anna Deck- 
elman, Jennie M. Lewis, Bertha Rosenberg, Gladys Kings- 
ley, Cecile Manternach, Emilia Ros, Christian C. I. Oehler, 
Richard Powell. 

Special season 1915-1916 announcements were: A con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall, Sunday, November 14, 1915, by 
members of the faculty, with the assistance of a large or- 
chestra. Charles Macy Michael, teacher of the conserva- 
tory, will give a piano recital at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, November 8, 1915. The above dates are subject to 
change. 


Two Well Known Pittsburgh 
Teachers Present Some Leading Pupils 


Not often does a pupils’ recital attract as much atten- 
tion and fine comment from musicians as did the one given 
by the pupils of Joseph H. Gittings, pianist, and Anne E. 
Griffiths, voice, at Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa., the lat- 
ter part of May. From beginning to end the following pro- 
gram was a distinct artistic success: 








Comosste,. GC paiiien. COG BID ove ow ca occaesecevuces vecceus Bach 
Jacob Kwalwasser, Earl Michell, Edward Harris. 
Sonate, Op ‘SG ee Bevene< vacua suede vawce sce cceesceteon Beethoven 
; Marion Faviile. 

PU, RAM OS Sec < deen taseh.cu thc beer eesttn oendends civaeee Massenet 
Fhe Swallow: sc kvaekss s dacye Vewcn verse ver vatecseceres Dell’ Acqua 
Clara Huhn. 

Present, ‘Csi MM. nc risen Ndcds seakaeedsbeckwess Rachmaninoft 
Walte, (Men. dupeoccap iver dxtecuconrensceks aeieees Moszkowski 

. Albert Schnorr. 

LAGAN isi sd inttdecnty te ekchonk doo nhotsacsacwercuaivwes Liszt 
Puna: TE MN Ee tare wv ciccae cdbateris Souk bdicakakors Liszt 
Morton Rosenthal. 

Dee PO ossis sakes s Jaxaus ides cus ba baweesccaecaaer ees Brahms 
Die’ TAMMIE: ask oi ceaasde vedn cys dsd conevduvakcermaeaees Brahms 
Mrs. Simon Seegman. 

Andante and variations, B flat..............0.eeceeeeees +. Schubert 
Schesmn, Opi" Si; Uy UGE GHB i coi Bde ee cs ncn chickcsneeed Chopin 

; Edward Harris. 

Riwincdiies ih tu > Mair 8. 2, 3 tisdale ask v:duvncesecadonaeekeve Brahms 
Etude Sencente, o0: 36, BR 82 veces scceccevectascccovoces Rubinstein 
Earl Mitchell. 

Andante and variations, F minor.............scceeccecccccees Haydn 
Em Companinin sia dna donc iv clon sadatabs cxtneiceesertee, Liszt 
Jacob Kwalwasser. 

Come Unto These Yellow Sands..........s.scceccccesecs La Forge 
Hitt, | DOM Sas <can Kone eee a ceed nes wands Rial Weber 
Rebecca Hepner. 

Three pianos, Overture to Oberon...........ecceceeeecccces Weber 


Jacob Kwalwasser, Earl Mitchell, Miss Faville, Edward Harris, 
Morton Rosenthal, Albert Schnorr. 


Among the most interesting piano numbers were the 
Bach concerto in C major for three pianos and the “Ob- 


eron” overture by Weber for three pianos, twelve hands. 
These numbers were given with clean technic and precision 
characteristic of Mr. Gittings’ teaching. Miss Faville and 
Mr. Mitchell are recognized as among the foremost ac- 
companists of Pittsburgh, while the four other Gittings’ 
pupils are each a credit to their gifted teacher. 

Miss Huhn sang with fine voice the aria from “Louise,” 
her diction and excellent interpretation being much en- 
joyed . Mrs. Seegman appeared to splendid advantage in 
Hanscom’s “Lullaby” with a delightfully played obligato 
supplied by Dorothy Gittings. Mrs. Hepner received en- 
thusiastic applause for her dramatic rendering of the aria 
from Weber’s “Freischiitz.” These singers bear evidence 
of the splendid training they have received from Miss Grif- 
fiths, as well as exceptional individual gifts. 

It was a splendid program, viewed from any angle, and 
a decided credit to these two earnest workers and teachers. 





Signor Ferrari Fontana Returning. 


Edoardo Ferrari Fontana is a passenger on the steam- 
ship Duc d’Agosta, which is scheduled to arrive in New 
York some time next week. The tenor left New York 
some weeks ago to serve in the Italian army, but was re- 
leased from active service by the Italian authorities and 
allowed to return to America. 

Margarete Matzenauer, who is also of the Metropolitan 
Company, has come down from Schroon Lake to meet her 








MARGARETE MATZENAUER. 


husband, and then, together with Adrienne, who is known 
as the first “grand opera baby,” they will spend the re- 
mainder of the summer between their summer places at 
Far Rockaway and Schroon Lake. 

Next season both will make a concert tour of the United 
States under the direction of the Booking and Promoting 
Corporation. 





Carl Friedberg’s Plans. 


Although an unusual number of eminent pianists have 
been announced for this coming season, there is said to be 
a great demand for Carl Friedberg. When he played in 
Boston on his first visit to that city, Philip Hale remarked 
in his criticism: “Truly an artist; truly a personage.” 
Another critic commented: “In Carl Friedberg we have 
heard the real great artist who came without the usual 
press agent heralding.” Consequently, with these and many 
other flattering criticisms and the success which Carl Fried- 
berg achieved last year, he is now in great demand all 
over the States. Not only many orchestras have engaged 
him, but university towns want him on their artist courses 
and therefore he is looking forward to a busy season. 

He will start immediately for the Middle West after 
several appearances in New York City early in November, 
and will appear in all the principal cities in Ohio, Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri. He is working up some entirely new pro- 
grams and will be heard in a number of recitals of modern 
music unknown in America. 

Mr. Friedberg will remain in America all summer. He 
has accepted a number of young artists, who are studying 
their repertoire and programs with him. Friedberg enjoys 
a reputation in Europe of being one of the leading master 
teachers, 
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PIANOS: 


MASON & HAMLIN CO. 


Gentlemen :—For many years 
the Mason & Hamlin Piano has 
figured as my studio companion 
at my home, and my associate in 
hundreds of chamber concerts all 


over the United States. In all 








this time and under a multitude 
of circumstances, it has met every 
obligation to my great satisfaction 
and that of the pianists who have 
played with my Quartet and the 


people who have heard our music. 


I admire the honesty and solidity 
of its constructive features, its son- 
ority and brilliance, its exempli- 
fication of all those qualities which 
render it a musical instrument of 
the highest 


artistic standard. 


(Signed) FRANZ KNEISEL 
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ERIE ENJOYS INSPIRING MUSICAL EVENT. 
Ai the second annual spring festival of Erie, Pa., which rounds of applause. Especially delightful was the “Valse 


held recently, a most noteworthy success was 

ed at the single concert which this year marked the 
efforts of the artists. Undoubtedly the credit for the suc- 
cess of this affair is due Franz Kohler, conductor of the 
Erie Symphony Orchestra, and Morris Gabriel Williams, 
leader of the local chorus. Euthusiasm over the splendid 
work of the chorus, orchestra and soloists has reached 
high pitch in the Pennsylvania city and already plans 
being formulated for a larger and more extensive fes- 

il. Ji is announced that next year the festival chorus 

| sing Verdi’s “Requiem” and Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” 

| if the work given this year is a criterion, the perform- 


of these works will be a credit to Erie and her music 
vers. Mr, Williams and Mr. Kohler have worked un- 
ingly to bring about the state of perfection noticeable 
this year’s festival. That Erie appreciates this effort 
was shown by the rousing ovation which greeted each of 
these gentlemen upon his appearance on the platform on 
tl ccasiol 
rie has every reason to be proud of its symphony or- 
chestra and should lend its generous aid in the maintaining 
and fostering of the spirit for which this enterprise stands. 
Under Mr. Kohler’s careful guidance, this society has 
wn to be an orchestral organization which is fast ap- 
proaching the first rank That Erie is indeed awaking 
to the fact that it has such an important musical factor 
within its limits may be seen from the editorial concern- 


ing it, which recently appeared in the Musica. Courter 


1 reprint from one of the leading Erie papers, 

On this occasion the orchestra played the andante froma 
l'schaikowsky symphony, the prelude to Act five of “King 
Manfred,” the “Valse Triste’ by Sibelius and the over- 
ture to “Phedre,” displaying a breadth of interpretation 


which won for the musicians and their gifted conductor 
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Triste” with its grace and smooth rhythm. Conductor 
Kohler handles his men with mastery, obtaining some truly 
delightful effects, 

In addition to the solo numbers, the orchestra lent splen- 
did aid as the accompanying medium of the evening, the 





FRANZ KOHLER, 


Conductor Erie Symphony Orchestra. 


choruses being especially benefited by the sympathetic sup- 
port given them. 

Combining the Apollo Club and the xubinstein Club 
choruses, the festival chorus, with Mr, Williams as leader, 
did some really remarkable work. As an opening number 
the vigorous singing of the chorus, “The Heavens Are 
Telling” from Haydn’s “Creation,” was well chosen and 
served to introduce in a fitting fashion a choral body which 





MORRIS GABRIEL WILLIAMS, 
Conductor Erie Oratorio Society. 


promises to occupy a unique position in the musical life 
of Erie. 

Consisting entirely of women’s voices, the Rubinstein 
Club chorus was heard to advantage in Grieg’s beautiful 
“Ave Maris Stella.” This chorus sang this number with 
unity and smoothness that would have done credit to a 
long established organization, albeit this chorus is one of 
comparatively recent formation. 

One of the great successes of the evening was undoubt- 


edly the singing of the “Hymn to the Madonna” by the 
Apollo Club. This work of Kremser was sung with the 
sure attack and excellent tonal balance which marks the 
work of this club at its every appearance. As a result of 
its thoroughly musical qualities, this organization has at- 
tained a prominent position musically in Erie, which it 
justly deserves. The incidental solo in this work was de- 
lightfully sung by Winifred Pletts, the beauty of her voice 
and her excellent poise, winning for her the admiration of 
all present. So insistent and enthusiastic was the applause 
which followed this number, that part of the work was re- 
peated, much to the delight of the audience, the second 
hearing confirming the favorable impression caused by the 
first. 

On the first half of the program, E. P. Cavallo, baritone, 
appeared as soloist, singing another number from Haydn’s 
“Creation,” the majestic “Rolling in Foaming Billows,” with 
excellent effect. After rounds of enthusiastic applause had 
followed his selection, Mr. Cavallo sang Flegier’s “The 
Horn.” 

An entirely capable accompanist was Percival Le Sucur, 
and a harpist whose work was thoroughly enjoyed was 
Marie Miller, the work of these artists adding greatly to 
the enjoyment of the evening. 

Dubois’ “The Seven Last Words of Christ” occupied the 
second half of the program. This work was sung with all 
the reverence and solemnity which is its due, and which 
was another distinct triumph for Conductor Williams and 
the chorus. The soloists were Mrs. W. K, Bayer, soprano; 
G. F. Blanksby, tenor, and Mr. Cavallo. Mrs. Bayer’s ren- 
dering of the introductory solo, “Hearken to Me,” was 
smooth and broad and at once marked her as a musician 
of worth. Mr. Blanksby’s tenor voice was heard to good 
advantage in the sixth word, “Father, Into Thy Hands | 
Commend My Spirit,” which he sang in a manner which 
showed his thoroughly grounded musicianship, and with 
a fine appreciation for the text. In the solo, “My God, My 
God, Why Hast Thou Forsaken Me,” Mr. Cavallo was at 
his best, his fine baritone voice achieving a notable effect 
upon his audience. The final chorus, with its prayer, 
closed the evening in a fitting fashion and the only regret 
heard expressed was that the festival was not tne Hee enough 
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and the hope that another year there could not be found 
even this slight fault. 

That Erie is beginning to see and appreciate the efforts 
of Mr. Kohler and Mr. Williams in presenting each year 
a festival of which Erie may be proud, is shown by the 
following remarks which appeared in the Daily Times of 
that city: 


Wuat May Festivat MEANS To Any City. 


“The holding of a great musical festival in any city 
means much to the material as well as to the artistic prog- 
ress of that city. It sounds in tones gratifying to all ears 
the note of progress, and of progress of the highest kind. 
Man must conquer material conditions before he can give 
much attention to culture. Necessity commands up to a 
certain point, it also demands in tones so certain that each 
man responds. When material success is assured and th: 
workers are certain of what they need, they—with that in- 
stinct for conquest which has spurred the ages on to new 
achievement through all time—have striven for luxury, 
and next for culture. 

“When a city proclaims to the world that she has had a 
music festival that has been a success artistically, she has 
also told of a lot of achievement behind all this. She at 
the same moment announces her progress in the line of 
fine city building; a progress so marked that she can rest 
a brief space and devote time and attention to a mere mat- 
ter of beauty. She recites the triumphs of her culture and 
rejoices therein. She is proud of her music and inordi- 
nately proud of her musicians. When she announces an- 
other event of this kind the world is prepared to listen with 
respect, and a part of it will accept the invitation to come 
and take part in the next one. 

“In the future any announcement from the fortunate city 
will be heard with interest. This means the city is now on 
the map of attainment. Erie has been placed there, and 
the Symphony Orchestra, the Apollo Club and the May 
festivals have done a goodly share in the work of placing 
her in so desirable a position. The cordial support given 
the leaders of the movement, Morris Williams and Franz 
Kohler, and the organization under their direction, is at 
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once an encouragement to these workers and to the city 
as well—as there is no one in the community who would 
be willing to recede one inch from the line won. The cry 
must be ‘Forward,’ and there is no doubt that every one 
interested in civic progress will rally to the support of the 
organizations that have done so much for Erie.” 





Russell Method Summer Normal Sessions. 


Louis Arthur Russell’s summer sessions this year are 
all to be confined to Eastern localities, contrary to his usual 
custom of having a least one normal class in the West. 

The call for special teachers’ classes in the neighborhood 
of New York City has de‘ermined this author and instruc- 
tor to remain in touch with metropolitan teachers, and 
others visiting the East, during July and August. 

Mr. Russell’s teachers’ classes will be held during July 
in the College of Music, Newark, N. J., and during August 
in the large Dominican Academy, Caldwell Highlands, 
N. J. 

These “Normals” each summer attract teachers and pro- 
fessional students from this country and Canada, adding 
many teachers to the Russell-Method circuit, which now 
reaches through all principal music centers. 

Mr. Russell is in the forefront in modern pedagogy re- 
lating to singing, piano playing, class teaching and analysis, 
His many books on these subjects proclaim him a disciple 
of thoroughness, of strong “American” sympathies, ex- 
pert and leader in such subjects as English diction, phonic 
and expressional, rational processes of voice culture, meth- 





LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL. 


ods of voice preservation and repair, with complete proc- 
esses of body building for breath control. 

In the subject of piano study the Russell books are of 
comprehensive nature, including fundamental principles of 
hand culture, with a thorough system of principles and ex- 
ercises for the development of hand and arm weight, with 
economic action, the development of freedom, shape and 
action with musical tone through the normal and special 
touch varieties, leading through all grades of advancemen*‘, 
from the youngest beginner, to the concert performer or 
expert teacher. 

Russell-Method teachers are now doing important work 
throughout the country, the especial mark of these 1ns‘ruc- 
tors being thoroughness in practical development of piay- 
ers and singers, and a high grade of musicianship. An 
important addition to the Russell-Method literature was 
made by Mr. Russell during the past year, in the publish- 
ing of “Teachers’ Guides,” grading the work of students, 
and marking the theoretical principles, the practice ma- 
terial, and the courses in interpretation. 

The teachers’ courses are definitely planned to prepare 
the normal students for the most thorough use of the 
Russell books. 


One of the unique features of the summer courses is the 
study of rhythm, which is most completely treated in the 
book, “Rhythm and Accentuation.” The courses include 
private lessons in teaching, interpretation, repertoire, etc. 
An interview with Mr. Russell is sure to be interesting to 
the teacher, or prospective teacher, who wishes to know 


what a thorough method is, and what it can do for the 
average pupil, the defective pupil, or the pupil of unusual 
talent. 

Mr. Russell’s pamphlet, “Fundamental Principles of the 
Singer’s Art,” was widely circulated and read at the meet- 
ing of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association. 
This is a statement prepared for the Musical Culture Club 
of New York City, and abounds in many ideas and their 
application, for which this well known leader of vocal 
science is noted. 





Konewsky a Spiering Pupil. 


Last week’s issue of the Mustcat Courter makes men- 
tion of “Young Mr. Konewsky, whose playing of the Bach 
chaconne, unaccompanied, was an altogether unusual 
achievement.” This occurred at the commencement con 
cert of the New York College of Music, where Mr. Ko- 
newsky is the pupil of Theodore Spiering, the eminent vio- 
linist and teacher. Mr. Konewsky will give a violin re 
cital early next season, so providing opportunity for the 
New York public to become acquainted with his merits 





Serato Not in Army. 

Annie Friedberg, manager of Arrigo Serato, the Italian 
violinist, wishes to correct a statement made in some West 
ern daily papers, i. e., that Serato has enlisted in the army 
Miss Friedberg states that Serato never had to serve and 
that he was exempt from all military duties when he became 
of age; also that he will be back in this country early in 





September and will make an extended tour from coast to 
coast. 
Hokus—Old Gotrox is devoted to music. There’s a 


clause in his will leaving twenty-five thousand dollers to 
establish a home for poor singers. 
Pokus—How inadequate! Twenty-five millions would 


not begin to house all the poor singers.—Life. 
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Music festival choral performances would be 
greatly enhanced by the addition of a pipe organ to 
the accompaniment forces. 

essa 


After one year’s trial, violin instruction in the 
elementary public school curriculum has been pro- 
nounced a success by the Boston educational authori- 
ties. 

eater We eee 

Into history has passed the twenty-seventh an- 
nual convention of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association held in the metropolis last 
week. A full report of the sessions appears on 
another page. ° 

phesenrebpreovnrvesh 

The ninth biennial convention of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs opened at Los Angeles, 
on Monday of this week, and will continue until 
July 3. Detailed reports will appear in the Must- 
CAL CourRIeER beginning with next week’s issue. 


ae 


Among the most impressive open air concerts now 
being given anywhere are those at the Panama- 
California Exposition at San Diego, the large 
Spreckels organ being the popular al fresco attrac- 
tion at the beautiful fair in Southern California. 
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During a recent performance of “Lucia” at 
Honolulu, the prima donna was nearly despoiled of 
her glory during the “Mad Scene,” and all because, 
as the report puts it, ‘a muddy scrap of a terrier 
trotted on the stage from the wings and surveyed 
the audience.” 

a 

Can we remain strictly neutral and hit out at both 
sides? Here goes. (a) Arthur Sullivan, the most 
inspired of modern English composers, was of Irish 
extraction and had an Italian grandmother. (b) 
Heinrich Heine, the greatest lyric poet of Germany, 
was a Hebrew. 

Enema” Weer ae 

From Riga,.Russia, comes the news of the death 
of Karl Friedrich Glasenapp, the famous biographer 
of Richard Wagner. He was sixty-seven years old 
and had been occupying a post at the Riga Poly- 
technikum as professor of German and literature. 
The Glasenapp Wagner biography, published in 
1876, remains the most extensive work on the life 
of the great composer. 


SE eee 


We feel much better now that we learn that larnix 
is not a new disease. Some of the voice ‘specialists 
who spoke at the recent convention of the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association made us 
quite nervous until we found that they were only 
talking about our old friend larynx. No doubt the 
word larnix has special beauties of its own, but we 
think it is safer to say larynx to be understood. 

Pa «9 SN 

New York music lovers are protesting against the 
reduction of the grant for park music this year. In- 
stead of $75,000 spent last year, we are to have but 
$25,000 this season. One of the speakers at a meet- 
ing of protest said that music was the one universal 
language understood by everyone in a certain New 
York street where nineteen different languages were 
spoken. People at a concert do not fight, no matter 
what their languages might be. 

aimnsiciniisllibmcantiine 

For the first time in many years a saengerfest 
balance is on the right side of the ledger. This is 
quite unheard of and worthy of attention, for it 
shows what “preparedness,” in musical management 
on a big scale, can accomplish. This saengerfest 
was the twenty-fourth, held recently at the Thir- 
teenth Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, and from the 
beginning there were rumors that it would be a fail- 
ure, Owing to war conditions. President David 
Koos, however, thought otherwise, and convinced 


his board that now was the time to show the entire 
unanimity of the German singers. Ten thousand 
music lovers heard the concerts, and the enormous 
expenses were soon covered; a complete financial 
report is to be presented to the board next week. 


feeree eee 


Henry Ward Beecher, the erstwhile popular 
Brooklyn preacher, is credited with saying that 
‘when God called a man to the pulpit He also called 
a congregation of hearers.” If this statement is 
true with regard to some musicians, we fear that a 
few of them at least got called by mistake, or else 
their audiences failed to receive a summons. 


ee 


Death has been busy in Europe this year. Even 
the carnage among the strong young men of the 
battlefield has not satisfied his insatiable greed. He 
has taken his toll from the musicians at work as well 
as from the soldiers at war. A few weeks ago 
Scriabine laid down his pen and joined the great 
majority. Now another Russian music maker, 
Sergius Taneiev, has followed the younger com- 
poser to death’s dateless night. 


ee ae 


Last Friday, June 18, was the hundredth anni- 
versary of Waterloo, when the final curtain was 
rung down on Napoleon’s melodrama. Since that 
date a hundred years ago a goodly number of grand 
operas have met their Waterloo. And the worst of 
it is that no one is likely to celebrate or even re- 
member the operatic Waterloo centennial when the 
century is complete. “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” for instance, has about ninety-seven years 
ahead of it. Once upon a time there was an opera 
called “Mona,” if we are not mistaken. 


kcal 


Three concerts devoted to the compositions of 
Camille Saint-Saéns, and conducted by the illus- 
trious Frenchman, are announced for June 19, 24, 
and 27, in Festival Hall at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, San Francisco. The participating organi- 
zations are the Exposition Chorus of 300 voices, 
Sousa’s Band of sixty-five and the Exposition Or- 
chestra of eighty musicians. Several visiting and 
local soloists will assist on these programs, each of 
which will contain Saint-Saéns’ ‘Hail, California,” 
written for and dedicated to the big exposition at 
San Francisco. 

ae eeeren 

De Wolf Hopper is to be photographed by the 
moving picture camera man while he acts ‘Don 
Quixote” to the music of Massenet. None of the 
music will have to be transposed—so it is believed— 
as a movie opera performance does not strain the 
voice. What Massenet might think of this movie 
proposition cannot now be learned, as he is no longer 
in the land of the moving, but of the eternally still. 
No doubt De Wolf will keep the movies on the hop. 
Incidentally he is to receive $125,000 per annum for 
the nerve strain of acting to a cranked camera, so 
says the New York Sun. This sum will keep the 
wolf from the door and make De Wolf the lion of 
the day. 

— OC 


It is reported that Paderewski has joined the 
army of vegetarians and has forsworn the flesh pots 
of Egypt. He and George Bernard Shaw are now 
hale fellows well met on the question of diet. It 
may yet be possible to find the Polish pianist, the 
[rish humorist, and the American physical culturist, 
MacFadden, outside a nut and cabbage restaurant 
singing the “Macbeth” witch rondo: “When shall 
we three meat again.” Paderewski finds that 
vegetables soothe his nerves—that is to say—when 
they are boiled and eaten. A row of cabbage heads 
at a piano recital, however, is not encouraging. How 
about the attractions of carroty hair? After all, a 
mess of pottage is more appetizing than Luther’s 
Diet of Worms. 
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_ RESUME OF GERMANY’S MUSIC SEASON. 


; Black Clouds That Darkened the Tonal Outlook at the Beginning of the War Soon Dispelled—A Season of Remarkable 
ae o Activity—The Triumph of the Classics—The Enemy’s Music in the Fatherland—Many Forgotten Works Revived. 
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Berlin, W., May 31, 1915. 


When the war cloud loomed up so ominously dur- 
ing the first days of last August Germany’s musi- 
cal forces were in active preparation for what was 
to be the greatest musical season ever seen in this 
country. With the declaration of war all plans were 
suddenly upset. The Concert Direction Wolff, Ger- 
many’s leading musical agency, was deluged with 
telegrams from all parts of the Fatherland, and 
thousands of engagements for the four hundred or 
more artists on their books were canceled, and con- 
ditions were the same with all of the other agencies. 
The general impression was that there would be no 
music season at all, and it was not even thought 
then that the Royal Opera would open its doors. 

The situation for a concert agency, like the Wolff 
Bureau, for instance, was certainly embarrassing ; 
they had engaged halls in Berlin alone for over 
450 concerts, and as written contracts had been 
signed for each hall they could legally be held re- 





GEORGE BIZET, 

Whose “Carmen” was given on practically every German 
Stage the past season, with the same success as in times 
of peace, 


sponsible by the owners. Thus it was in a lesser 
degree with all the. other German concert direc- 
tions. Conditions were indeed depressing and 
such as to bankrupt any agent not a Creesus. 
This was the situation then during the first 
week of August. It was said that we would 
hear only military music all winter, that there 
would be no opera, no concerts, and no higher 
musical activity whatever. 

A month later the outlook had changed ma- 
terially, and by the middle of September the 
musical powers had decided that there was 
to be a musical season after all, although 
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it was even then believed that all musical ac- 
tivity would be in the interest of the war 
charities. The Berlin Royal Opera reopened and 
gave several performances for the benefit of 
the varied war relief funds, the Charlottenburg 
Opera followed suit, and by September 20 we were 
having big concerts in Berlin’s largest hall, the Phil- 
harmonie, to practically sold out houses with the 
participation of the greatest musical celebrities of 
the day. 

These early concerts, to be sure, were all 
given for the Red Cross and other war charities, 
but as soon as it was found out that the public was 
as music hungry as ever some of the public fa- 
vorites among the artists began to give concerts of 
their own accord without the extra inducement 
“For the Red Cross,” etc. Soon the Concert Di- 
rection Wolff decided that the Philharmonic Nikisch 
series should be given (with a reduced number of 
concerts, however); the Philharmonic Pops were 


D. F. E. AUBER, 


Whose most popular opera, “Fra Diavolo,”’ was revived in Berlin 
at the Charlottenburg Opera, notwithstanding its French origin. 
Despite the war, the public gave the work a cordial welcome. 


EDVARD GRIEG, 
Whose music is waning in popularity in Germany. 














resumed, and by the middle of October the season 
was in full swing. 

Now finished, the season has been in many re- 
spects the most enjoyable we have had here for the 
last twenty years, for although there have been 
concerts every night, sometimes three or four on 
one night, the mediocrities and debutantes were for 
the most part eliminated, and we heard only the 
best that the musical life of this country produces. 
The war proved as nothing else could have done 
how great and genuine is the love of music in this 
country among the people. Music is part of their 
daily bread, as the attendance at the concerts this 
winter has proved conclusively. 

The Vogue of the Classics. 

One of the striking facts of the past season was 
the elimination of the ultra modern element and the 
return to the classics. Bach and Beethoven never 
have had such vogue as this winter. The ninth 
symphony received no less than fifteen perform- 





GIACOMO MEYERBEER, 


The creator of French grand opera, is called a Prussian by 
the French, and a French composer by the Germans 
His “Les Huguenots” was as popular as ever in Germany 
the past season 


ances, and the entire cycle of the nine Bee 
thoven symphonies had four complete perform 
ances. The E flat major piano concerto was 
played frequently, and hardly a week passed 
without a hearing of the C minor symphony. 
3rahms also was immensely popular. His C 
minor symphony was performed, if I remember 
rightly, eight times. His other symphonies also 
were heard several times each. Both the piano 
concertos were given several renditions, and 
the G minor piano quartet had three perform 
ances. Also his other chamber music works 
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were very much in evidence. As a whole, however, 
Brahms was far behind Beethoven in popularity. 

Schubert also had a great following. His “Un- 
finished” symphony has never had so many readings 
as during the past winter, and the big C major sym- 
phony also was repeatedly done, while the Lieder 
have never been received so enthusiastically. The 
same is true of Schubert’s chamber music works. 
The announcement that the Rosé Quartet of Vienna 
vould play the “Forellen” quintet, with Arthur 
Schnabel at the piano, drew 3,000 enthusiastic Schu- 
bert lovers. 

Schumann is, of course, always with us, but he 
could not vie with the composers just mentioned 
in popularity. The symphonies all were performed, 
the favorite Lieder were found on many programs, 
and the better known piano pieces like the “Carne- 
and the “Sym- 


” ’ 


val.” the “Davidsbindler-Tanze,’ 
phonic Etudes,” as well as some of the smaller pieces 
and also his best known chamber music works, were 
frequently rendered by celebrities, but as a whole 
the Schumann vogue this season was not so great as 
one would have expected. Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Weber, and occasionally Mendelssohn figured on our 
tut the modern composers had a hard 
True, there 


programs. 
time of it in maintaining themselves. 
were numerous performances of Strauss and Reger, 
and also of several Kaun novelties, but, compara- 
tively speaking, the modern composers did not figure 
in the season’s musical scheme, and quite par- 
ticularly not in the estimation of the masses. 

A noteworthy feature of the season was the open- 
ing of the new auditory of the “Neue Freie Volks- 
buehne,” where concerts for the working people 
have been given since January to crowded houses. 
The best of Berlin’s musical artists assisted at these 
events, which constitute an important advance in the 
musical culture of the lower middle classes. 

War Music. 

War music is, of course, the natural consequence 
of war, and Germany has been deluged this season 
with martial music of every description, both new 
and old. Many old, forgotten war songs were re- 
vived, and the number of new ones that have been 
As I 
stated recently, one single new text was set to music 
some fifty times. In this branch of composition con- 
temporaneous composers did get an extensive hear- 
ing, but not in the ultra-modern sense, although even 
Max Reger wrote a “Vaterlandische Overture,” 
which was performed many times in various Ger- 
man dirge for the fallen heroes, 
Brahms’ immortal “Requiem” was given innumer- 
ible performances in all of the German cities. In 
contrast to this, Handel’s “Judas Maccabzeus” was 
done often as a song of victory. 

Austrian. Artists in Berlin. 

Germany's ally was, of course, represented fre- 


written since last August is sheer endless. 


cities. As a 


quently in the reproductive field of music in the 
Berlin concert programs. The Rosé Quartet, of 
Vienna, gave a concert in October announcing it as 
their only appearance in Berlin this season, but so 
great was their success that the public demand was 
not satisfied until they had returned to us three 
So we heard this wonderful body of en- 
The 
Hungarians, Jeno Hubay, Ernst von Dohanyi, Franz 
von Vecsey, Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, Carl Flesch, the 
Bohemians, Ignaz Friedman, the Bohemian String 
, all were received by the Berlin public 


times. 


semble performers four times instead of once. 


(uartet, etc 
with enthusiasm. 
The Enemy’s Contribution. 

rhe strictures of Camille Saint-Saéns, widely 
quoted in the German press last autumn, naturally 
roused German indignation against the aged French 
composer, and in consequence his works were elim- 
inated from both the operatic and the concert reper- 
toire of Germany during the past winter. But 


France as a whole was by no means excluded from 
On the operatic 
stages of nearly all of the important cities, “Car- 
men,” “Mignon,” “Faust,” “The Jewess,” “Fra Dia- 


the German musical activities. 





volo,” Méhul’s “Joseph in Egypt” were given as 
usual, and nowhere was there any sign of a demon- 
stration on the part of the public. On the contrary, 
these old favorites were listened to with the same 
reverence as in times of peace. Meyerbeer’s “Hu- 
guenots,” of course, was given, as it always is, al- 
though the Germans look upon Meyerbeer as a 
French composer, while the French look upon him 
as Prussian. At the beginning of the season the 
managements of the various German opera houses 
tried limiting their repertories to German operas 
only, but the public soon demanded their old 
favorites regardless of nationality. 

In the concert field the production of works by 
composers of the enemy’s country was much more 
restricted. Russian music was ignored entirely; I 
do not recall having seen the name of a single Rus- 
sian composer on a German concert program during 
the past seven months, and in former seasons an 
enormous amount of Russian music always has been 
given in Berlin. In fact, special Russian programs 
were an important feature of the Berlin musical 
season. England, of course, does not count even in 
times of peace, much less this year. French and 
Belgian composers occasionally have figured on the 
programs, Berlin having been more tolerant in this 
respect than the provincial cities. Berlioz, Lalo, De- 
bussy, César Franck, Vieuxtemps all had numerous 
hearings, and their compositions were received by 
the public with the same respect and interest as 
usual. On no occasion was there any hissing or 
demonstration of any kind. 

Other Foreigners. 

Mascagni and Leoncavallo were not wholly elim- 
inated, but very much restricted in the number of 
performances given their works, because of the 
inimical attitude of those composers at the beginning 
of the war. Puccini’s three principal operas were 
given frequently, while Rossini and Verdi were quite 
as much in vogue as ever. As a whole, less music 
of the neutral countries was played than in ordinary 
times, because the strong feeling of German unity 
demanded a preponderance of the German classics. 
Scandinavian music was much less frequently heard 
than in former seasons. Grieg never has been so 
much neglected ; his piano concerto received but two 
renditions, one by Carrefio and one by Margarete 
Ansorge. “Peer Gynt” with Grieg’s music was 
given numerous performances, and also the “Peer 
Gynt” suite was heard a couple of times in concerts. 
Some of his songs and the C minor violin and piano 
sonata also were rendered. Grieg’s is very much 
on the wane here, however. 

Old Works Revived. 

An interesting feature of the season was the re- 
vival of many old, forgotten works, such as Mozart’s 
“Cosi fan tutte,” ‘Bastien et Bastienne” and “Ido- 
meneo,” which were performed in a special Mozart 
cycle given at the Weimar Opera; forgotten sym- 
phonies by Hermann Goetz, Joachim Raff, Johan 
Svendsen were resuscitated without, however, arous- 
ing more than passing interest. 

Some beautiful old German chamber music 
classics were resurrected with great success, among 
them Mozart’s “Serenade” for eight wind instru- 
ments, of which members of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra under Nikisch gave an exquisite perform- 
ance; the same composer’s lovely trio for clarinet, 
viola and piano, also a cycle of eleven Beethoven 
dances, which had been unearthed and given their 
first performance in Berlin, and two forgotten war 
songs by Brahms. These, too, had never been heard 
in Berlin before. 

American Artists in Berlin 
During the War Season. 

Among the musical artists of the neutral coun- 
tries appearing in Berlin during the past season, 
Americans certainly have been predominant and 
most successful. At the very beginning of the 
season our distinguished countrywoman, Augusta 
Cottlow, gave a concert with orchestra for the bene- 
fit of one of the war funds, setting thus an example 


which was followed afterward by many of our mu- 
sical country people. One of the greatest successes 
of the season was won by Edyth Walker, and also 
Eddy Braun and Albert Stoessel, both violinists, re- 
ceived a cordial reception when concertizing in Berlin 
or in other German cities. Among American com- 
posers, Florizel von Reuter met with the warm in- 
terest of public and press when giving a concert con- 
sisting entirely of his own compositions, and the 
South American prodigy, Claudio Arrau, unques- 
tionably was the greatest sensation of the season, so 
that after all the American element was a very 
noticeable feature of Berlin’s musical activity during 
the past winter. ARTHUR M. ABELL. 
Peete eee 


EISTEDDFOD AT EXPOSITION. 


One of the important events to be held under the 
auspices of the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San 
Francisco will be the gathering of the International 
Exposition Eisteddfod at the Civic Center Audi- 
torium, July 27, 28, 29 and 30. 

The central feature of this meeting will be the 
musical and literary competitions for prizes aggre- 
gating $25,000. Some of the leading choral societies 
of the United States and Canada are arranging to 
go, including the Scranton Choral Union, of Scran- 
ton, Pa., which won first prize last year at the Pitts- 
burgh meeting. Los Angeles will send a body of 
400 singers in special trains. The Tacoma ( Wash.) 
Ladies’ Choir of sixty singers, specializing in In- 
dian folklore songs, will participate and may appear 
clad in Indian costumes. Other societies which 
have signified their intention to participate are the 
Haydn Choral Society of 200 singers; Sunday 
Evening Club Choir, Chicago; McNeill Club, of 
Sacramento, Cal., sixty voices; Fresno (Cal.) Male 
Chorus of sixty voices; Treloar’s Anaconda (Mon- 
tana) Band; chorus of 150 mixed voices comprising 
the Amphion Male Chorus and Scottish Philhar- 
monic Society, of Vancouver, B. C.; Denver Post 

3oys’ Band, and others. 

The first prize of $10,000 will be awarded to the 
winner in the chief choral competition for mixed 
choirs, numbering not less than 125 and not more 
than 1§0 voices. Other prizes will be given, the sub- 
jects ranging through various phases of musical 
grouping, and including competitions between solo- 
ists—soprano, contralto, tenor and bass. W. Solo- 
mon Jones, Fisteddfod general secretary, reports 
that twenty-two competitors have entered for the 
soprano solo contest, seventeen contraltos, twelve 
tenors and ten bassos. 

The prizes will be awarded as soon as announced, 
the actual prizes probably not until the closing day 
of the Eisteddfod, the evening of July 30. The ad- 
judicators in the musical competition are Dr. Ernest 
R. Kroeger, of St. Louis, late chief of the depart- 
ment of music at the St. Louis Exposition; Dr. 
Henry Houseley, of Denver, Col.; Prof. E. D. 
Lloyd, R. M., of London, now in South Bend, Ind. ; 
Prof. David Davis, Cincinnati, and Redfern Mason, 
the San Francisco music critic. 

—— - 
HAVE WE A MUSICAL IDIOM? 


By “we” is meant this United States. Some say 
we have, and say so strongly, quoting the com- 
posers who have produced distinctive American 
music. Among these is a certain fashionable club- 
woman who is very musical. She lives in the Middle 
West, and writes the MusicaL Courter as follows: 

The United States of America has its distinctive musical 
idiom, irrespective of Indian, Mexican or negro themes. 

We agree with the Nation in its criticism of a recent 
book, “The Song,” that the writer makes an error in stat- 
ing “America has no distinctive, indigenous song.” Set- 
ting aside where a composer has studied, or what blood 
may be in his veins, distinctive melodies, or a character- 
istic, national musical idiom can be found in the songs of 
MacDowell, Chadwick, Parker, Payne, Beach, Freer and 
a score or more of American composers. These com- 
posers’ works can be placed on an equal footing with 
music of the same order of other countries. 

AN 
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EDITOR’S TRAVEL NOTES. 


En Route te California, June 18, 1915. 
Franz Kneisel was seen at the desk of the Con- 

gress Hotel inquiring eagerly whether there had 
been callers for him. A Chicago musician standing 
near ventured the information that he thought Mr. 
Kneisel was on the road booking his quartet for 
next season. 

Ree 


Not a dozen feet from the quartetist was Arthur 
Shattuck, the pianist, and a little beyond, Mme. 
Nazimova, the actress. It is a peculiarity of the 
Congress Hotel that one never goes into the lobby 
without seeing there at least two or three well 
known persons. The third one on this occasion was 
Mrs. Lewis, the manager, who had just returned 
from a trip to the Pacific Coast. Later, at the Chi- 
cago office of the Musicat Courter, Mrs. Lewis 
said that she had conducted a successful campaign 
in the Far West for her artists, and found musi- 
cal prospects there for 1915-16 exceedingly prom- 
ising. 

RRR 


René Devries, general representative of the Mu- 
SICAL COURIER, was to have taken the Pacific trip 
with us, but press of business prevents him from 
leaving the Middle West at present and he re- 
mained in Chicago taking care of the rush of adver- 
tising for next season. He says that the Western 
branches of the Musica Courter show an in- 
crease of business amounting to 33% per cent. more 
than this time last season—a report which is exact- 





ly the same as that published in the Musica Cou-_ 


RIER recently regarding its Eastern business. Mr. 
Devries will go to California in July. 


RRR 


In a music store window on Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, we noticed several hundred copies of the 
latest popular song hit. It was called “Sprinkle Me 
with Kisses.” 

RRR 


Expressing past the marvelous United States 
Steel Works at Gary and the stupendous Portland 
Cement Works, a little farther along the track, we 
could not refrain from wondering whether it really 
mattered that Schonberg had broken away from 
concord and Richard Strauss had orchestrated be- 
yond Wagner. 

eRe 


F. Wight Neumann, the Chicago manager, was 
seen tearing along Michigan avenue, so intent upon 
his thoughts that he failed to hear our passing 


salute. 
neRe 


The Auditorium looked bleak and gloomy, as 
though it never had been the home of grand opera 
and never would be again. 


Renner 


Chicago always is a step in advance of other 
American cities when it comes to utility in inven- 
tions. The latest step forward is an apartment 
house in which it is possible to enter the basement 
with your motor car, run aboard a lift, and after 
ascending to the floor you live on, stow your car 
in a garage between your kitchen and pantry. The 
rent is enormous, of course, but so is the comfort. 


ReeRe 


We always had heard much of bare and arid 
Kansas. We saw nothing of it on the Santa Fé 
route. The fields and trees were green and floods 
of rain had soaked everything a day before our 
passing and laid the dust so well that one could sit 
out on the observation platform of the train without 


having the complexion of Amonasro in half an 
hour. 
eRe 
Traveling between Topeka and Newton, in Kan- 
sas, and noting the vast stretches of unoccupied 
land, we were pleased to see how much room 
there is in America for more musical conserva- 
tories. 
eRe 
The Santa Fé folder, “Sights to See,” gives the 
information that in Topeka, Kan., is “the largest 
pipe organ (in city auditorium) between Chicago 
and Salt Lake City,” and that Topeka has the 
“largest creamery in the world.” We regretted very 
much that the train did not stop long enough to 
allow us to inspect the creamery. 


RnRne 


Walt Mason, the celebrated humorist of the Em- 
poria (Kan.) Gazette, and William Allen White, the 
femous author, are celebrated and famous indeed, 
for the Santa Fé descriptive booklet tells the traveler 
that their home is in Emporia. Nevertheless when 
our train reached Emporia, more passengers looked 
for the renowned Harvey dining room at the station 
than for the celebrated Mason and the tamous 
White. 

neRe 

The traveler reads on the outside of the folder: 
“The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway sys- 
tem traverses the heart of romantic America.” 
Hopefully, and with imagination profoundly stirred, 
the tourist reads on: “This publication is designed 
to tell in detail the sights that may be seen along the 
Santa Fé, from the agricultural districts of Illinois, 
Missouri and Kansas to the Rockies of Colorado, 
the picturesque Indian pueblos of New Mexico, the 
geological marvels of Arizona and the old missions 
of California. The aim is to say just enough so that 
the reader, looking from the car window, may have 
some idea of what the passing landscape means— 
the name of that stream and peak, how large a cer- 
tain place is, who founded it and when, and so on.” 
Then follow some descriptions of the heart of 
romantic America, as follows: 

The Santa Fé has annual gross operating revenues 
of $111,109,000. 

Chicago has 111 banks whose annual clearings are 
more than $14,000,000,000. 

The Chicago Drainage Canal cost $40,000,000. 

Joliet, Ill, has a high school that cost $250,000. 

Iowa had a 1914 corn crop valued at $202,980,000. 

The Kansas City Union Station cost $40,000,000, 
the water plant is worth $10,000,000, the forty-five 
banking institutions have deposits of $148,000,000, 
the factories represent an investment of $100,000,- 
000. 
Topeka, Kan., spent $3,000,000 for its capitol 
buildings, and its banks have deposits of $10,000,000. 

Ottawa, Kan., has a $50,000 park, a $250,000 
water plant, a $125,000 church, a $100,000 ice cream 
factory. 

Dodge City, Kan., has a court house costing $120,- 
000. 

Eben Smith, of Palmer Lake, Col., has a summer 
home that cost $600,000. 

Wichita, Kan., has $25,000,000 invested in manu- 
facturing. 

Capron has a $15,000 public school. 

Etc., ete. 

Ete., ete. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
copes Sinoninenate 


OFFENBACH’S NATIONALITY. 





There has been some discussion in the press of 
France and Germany regarding the nationality of 
Offenbach, the composer, who, although he was 


born in Cologne, spent the greater part of his life in 
Paris, and wrote nearly all his works there. In the 
attached communication, written to the New York 
Times and published in that paper on May 31, some 
light is thrown on what Offenbach thought of the 
country that owned him and of the country that 
claimed him. According to the utterances quoted 
in the appended letter, the composer of “The Tales 
of Hoffmann” must have been the musical duplicate 
of the man without a country: 

To the Editor of The New York Times: 

In a letter to The Times, a Mr. Rule states that Jacques 
Offenbach in 1871 wrote that, although born in Cologne, 
Germany, he detested “Bismarck, Prussians,” et al., add- 
ing: “Ah, my poor France, how I thank her for having 
adopted me of her children.” France seems to have had so 
little regard for her adopted son that he was banished from 
the country, 

| was associate conductor with him at his concerts in 
Philadelphia in 1876. Our rela‘ions, professionally and 
socially, were most amicable, but I must’say he was per- 
haps somewhat impulsive and just a little erratic. On one 
occasion he expressed to me his opinion in strong terms as 
to the Parisians, saying: “What imbeciles these volatile 
French are; they turned me out of France, and only be- 
cause I was a German.” His fame will rest upen the beau- 
tiful music he composed and not on his love of country. 

New York, May 30, 1015. ANTHONY ReIPF. 


TO STIMULATE AMERICAN MUSIC. 


A plan, the basis of which is to make a popular 
appeal to those interested in the advancement of 
American music, is being launched in New York by 
Leo Erdody, a young musician of considerable ex- 
perience and enterprise. Mr. Erdody announces 
that he purposes to encourage American composers 
and to afford native vocal and instrumental talent an 
opportunity to be heard in public. 

The plan calls for a series of four concerts to be 
given next season at Aeolian Hall, two in December 
and the same number in February, these affairs to 
be styled “Leo Erdody’s Musical Afternoons.” An 
orchestra of fifty or more men, conducted by Mr 
Erdody, is to be utilized in connection with this 
scheme for the featuring of none but American com- 
positions of distinct merit, interpreted by young 
American players and singers, who will thus have 
an opportunity to appear with orchestra. Haensel 
and Jones are to manage these concerts. 

Orchestral, piano, violin, cello, and other instru- 
mental as well as vocal works are included on these 
programs. 

Mr. Erdody claims that this is in no sense an or- 
chestral venture, it being remote from his desire to 
attempt to compete with New York’s established 
symphonic organizations, the time for rehearsals 
even being arranged so as not to conflict with that 
of other local orchestras. 

It has been suggested to Mr. Erdody that the hour 
for beginning the matinees should be fixed so as to 
appeal to members of the stock exchange and other 
business men desirous of attending. Mr. Erdody 
believes that there are many worthy scores to 
be found throughout the country that have never 
come to the public hearing. The Musica Courter, 
of course, knows this to be true and hopes that the 
Erdody plan may be the means of alleviating some 
of the unfortunate conditions which confront many 
native composers and young artists. 

This plan can hardly be pronounced new, inas- 
much as the Musica Courter has long claimed that 
the young aspiring American composer should at 
least be encouraged to the extent of having his 
works adequately presented to the public. 

Among those who already have consented to act 
as patrons are Mrs. Arthur Iselin,‘Mrs. E. N. Brei- 
tung, Esther Bamberg, Alfred Morris Bagby, and 
Archer Gibson. Mr. Erdody states that the pullish- 
ing houses of Ditson and Schirmer are interested in 
this movement of benefiting American”*music and 
musicians. 
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ROMANS NOT UNDULY EXCITED 
AT OUTBREAK OF HOSTILITIES. 





More Interest Is Shown in Current Events by New York Crowds Than the “Eternal City” 
Populace Manifests—A Disquisition on the Military Bands of France, 
Italy, Germany and England. 


Rome, Italy, June 1, 1915. 
joke to think about writing anything 
bout music from Rome at the present minute, for Rome 


It eems rather a 


3 thinking of something vastly different from music. At 
the same time, it must frankly be said that the “excitable 
Italians” have taken the outbreak of war much less ex- 
citedly than their French brothers, and even with less dis- 
turbance to daily life than was present in London in the 


first days of the war. In fact, nowhere on this side have 
I seen a continued and active interest in current events 
equal to that displayed by the New York crowds who 


eagerly gather—or did gather when I was there last No- 


vember—in front of the Herald Building, at Times Square 


ind at Columbus Circle 


Yes, Italy had a long time to habituate herself to the 
lea of war. When the declaration finally came it had 
been discounted in advance, as they say on 'Change. There 
was no disturbance of civil life. There are official bank 
holidays all this week until Saturday, but almost no banks 


Even railroad service 
has been disarranged in no way by the mobilization. The 
still has music of a kind. 
“Queen of the 


are taking advantage of the fact 


theatres In fact, Rome 


are open 


Chis evening will see a German operetta 


Movies”—at Teatro Quirino and an Austrian one—‘“Count 
of Luxembourg’—at Teatro Cines. So _ international 
hatred has not been carried into the domain of music as 
yet here in Rome 
Mitirary MusIc. 
[ presume a correspondent with vivid imagination and 


a handsome disregard for truth would produce something 
about the “ancient ways of the Eternal City flooded with 
inspiring strains of martial music.” Very pretty—but, as 
a matter of fact, martial music has been principally con- 
At the changing of the guard at 
the royal palace every day at 10, the detail of the reliev- 
But as 


spicuous for its absence. 


ing regiment always marches up with its band. 


for regiments with flying colors marching across the city 
to entrain for the front, such things do not exist and have 
not existed. Nearly all the regiments get off in the dead 
of night. I presume they take their bands with them, but 
if so the bands kindly refrain from playing out of regard 
for sleeping Rome. 

However, this trend of thought suggests a reference to 
military music in Europe. Speaking entirely aside from 
any political bias, with strict attention to music alone, be 
it said I judge the Allies to have the advantage in this war. 
Of course each country engaged has its two or three crack 
organizations, military or naval bands specially trained 
for concert work, but taking the average regimental band, 
viewed as a military and not as a musical instrument, I 
have found the French bands superior to those of other 
European nations in the art of providing energy, anima- 
tion and staying power to the soldiers marching behind 
them. This results from two things, the organization of 
the band and the peculiarities of the French military march 
music. Beside the band proper, made up of sixty or more 
men, there is a drum and bugle corps which marches just 
ahead and takes a very active part in all the marches 
played, imparting to the music a tremendous vitality and 
inspiring martial ardor. 

Writing a French military march requires special study 
on the part of the composer. They are all so arranged that 
either the band plays an elaborate accompaniment, often 
with counter melodies, to the principal theme given out 
on the bugles, or the process is reversed, the band playing 
the march proper while the bugles have a more or less 
elaborate obligato suited to their character. It is a pleas- 
ure to “follow the band” in France. I have done it myself 
more than once, though having long since reached the 
so called years of discretion. And how many know that 
the austere French composer, Vincent d’Indy, as a young 
man wrote several military marches, jolly good ones at 
that? Some of them exist in an edition for piano—-four 


hands—and will be enjoyed by all addicted to that par- 
ticular form of exercise. 

Here in Italy the bands much resemble those of France, 
but on the whole the body of tone produced seems lighter, 
owing to the absence of heavy tubas and the substitution 
—even in symphony and operatic orchestras—of key trom- 
bones for slide trombones. There are sixty or more men 
in each band, as in France, but not the added bugle corps. 
The Italian bands march with the soprano brass instru- 
ments in front, then come the reeds, then the drums and 
percussion instruments, and lastly all the alto, tenor and 
bass brass. To stand on the sidewalk and have a band 
march by is like eating a musical layer cake. Only from 
a little distance to one side can all the band be heard at 
once in its proper relations. The Italian marches on the 
whole seem rather flashy, tawdry; enlivening for the mo- 
ment, but not the sort of stuff to plod many weary miles 
upon. The “Royal March” (“Marcia reale”’) is, as it 
should be, one of the best of them. Played under a leader 
with the fire and dash of Cleofonte Campanini, as it 
chanced to be the first time I heard it, it is inspiring and 
blood moving. 

English bands are—English bands. I remember last fall 
hearing one of the best of them—that of the Coldstream 
Guards, I believe—play a “fantasie’ on “Has Anybody 
Here Seen Kelly?” with astonishing technical perfection. 
Which didn’t alter the fact that their leader, a “Mus. Doc. 
Oxon,” had a very dim idea of effects and tempi in such a 
warhorse as the “Tannhauser” overture and a beat like 
the enemy with which Don Quixote tilted. However, a 
great deal of bang can be gotten out of the two headed 
bass drum with two sticks, which the English marching 
bands use, and, after all, bass drum bang is what makes 
the mare go—or, rather, the tired soldier. And thirty or 
forty strong pair of lungs, earnestly laboring at a good, 
solid English march tune-—say, Arthur Sullivan’s “On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers,” or the second setting of “Jeru- 
salem the Golden,” also his—can put a lot of march into 
a lot of soldiers. 

Russian bands I do not know, nor, despite many visits 
to Vienna, do I recall having paid any particular attention 
to the Austrian ones I chanced to hear. In Germany I 
have heard many bands many times. Before going there 
I had expected to find the best military bands of the world, 
but I was disappointed. It seems as if the fault consisted 
in there being too much military and too little band. That 
is to say, the music is performed with the correctness, 
promptness and accuracy characteristic of the execution 
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of their military evolutions. The movements of the band- 
master’s baton are like the words of command from an 
officer’s mouth—and the attendant results not much more 
interesting from the point of view of art. The playing 
is never bad—woe to the bandmaster who allowed his 
men to get slack—but on the other hand, it is seldom 
more than averagely good. 

As in England—notwithstanding the present great blood 
feud, the two nations are cousins, and near ones at that— 
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Recently at the East Melbourne Conservatorium Mme. 
Melba lectured and gave lessons to a number of students. 
Her subject was voice production and singing in general. 

“How many of you have seen a vocal cord?” Melba com- 
menced. Then without waiting for a reply she proceeded 
to demonstrate the vital part which these cords play in a 
singer’s scheme of things. 

“Perhaps none of you know how necessary it is to un- 
derstand the structure of the throat, and to realize how 
very tender and fragile are vocal cords. I call them my 
two little bits of cotton, because cotton is so easy to break, 
and once you have to mend it there is a knot that can never 
be remedied. I strongly advise you all to leave any teacher 
who makes your throat tired. A tired throat means that 
these little bits of cotton are being strained.” 

Melba became emphatic as she continued. “There is an- 
other thing I must warn you against, and that is the hard 
attack of the glottis. If you continually hit hard at any- 
thing a sore place comes, and with vocal cords this takes 
the form of a little corn which ruins the voice if it once 
becomes hard. 

“Sometimes,” she went on to explain, “you will hear a 
husky voice. This means that the cords are not straight, 
and that there is a little hole between them. Sometimes 
you will hear singers who can sing a loud tone, but who 
cannot sing pianissimo. This means the beginning of the 
end.” 

Art and Sacrifice. 

As if she felt that the idea could not be too firmly im- 
planted in the minds of the students Melba said: “I can- 
not speak too forcibly of the importance of every earnest 
student knowing the formation of the throat, and I per- 
sonally would like all the pupils whom I am teaching to 
go to a throat specialist and ask him to show them—and 
teach them—about their vocal cords. 

“If you wish to become prima donnas you will have to 
sacrifice your lives to art. It is hard to realize the diffi- 
culties of an artist’s life. People see me wearing elegant 
dresses, driving in a motor, and singing with apparent 
ease. 3ut they have not seen the other side of the pic- 
ture, and they do not realize how hard I had to work for 
twenty-five years. Without hard, concentrated work you 
can do nothing—not even if you have the most beautiful 
voice imaginable. Another thing that is absolutely neces- 
sary is health.’ Melba spoke with emphasis. “No one 
can make a career unless she is very strong both mentally 


and physically. Musical intelligence is, of course, neces- 
sary. So are pluck, grit, determination and tenacity. 
But above all these things is health. Good teeth are an- 
other necessity. The dentist should be visited at least 


once every three months.” 

Diet in conjunction with the voice was another thing 
upon which she spoke. “You must have the simplest diet, 
and you must not eat too much. Eat only the things that 
suit you.” 

Relaxation. 

“The great thing in singing is relaxation,” continued 
Melba; and she impressed the necessity for relaxation— 
not only of the muscles of the throat, but of all the mus- 
cles of the body—upon the students again and again. 
“Any one who stands rigid can never hope to sing well. 
You must relax the same way as a prize fighter does be- 
fore he enters the ring.” 

The distinguished teacher went on to say that there was 
nothing more important for a singer than a broad, gen- 
eral education. 

“It is not sufficient to learn how to sing. I attribute a 
great deal of my success to the fact that I was always able 
to play the piano and the violin, and that I learned: har- 
mony and counterpoint. Every singing student must learn 
the piano, and should be able to read music at sight. Lan- 
guages, both French and Italian, are another important 
factor. Of course there is no need for German at the 
present time; but, for the future, I do not see why Wag- 
ner and Strauss should not be sung in German. 

“No girl should attempt to sing before she is seventeen 
years of age. When she begins to study she should never 
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there is plenty of bass drum to help out the weaker left 
foot on the march, the standard of military music judged 
from the standpoint of efficiency. 

But today all the world is heartily sick of military miisic 
and all it implies. The one thing it is waiting to hear is 
the music of a thousand massed bands of all nations united 
to sound one mighty, worldwide Hymn of Peace, reverber- 
ating with the voice of thunder. May it soon resound! 

H. O. Oscoon. 
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A Lesson by Melba. 
(From the Sydney and Melbourne Theatre Magazine.) Ke 
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sing except in the presence of her teacher. Later on she 
can practice alone for about a quarter of an hour at a 
time.” 

This concluded the lecturette. It was simple enough; 
but it touched on a few points that sadly need emphasizing 
in Australia. 

“Don’t Say ‘Can't.’’’ 

Melba then proceeded to give singing lessons. She sat 
at the piano and heard the twenty or so who came before 
her sing scales and exercises; and to each she gave per- 
sonal advice and direction. 

To a student who came from out back and who had 
never had a singing lesson in her life, she said: “It’s dif- 
ficult, I know; but it’s such a beautiful exercise that you'll 
bless me forever once you know it. And don’t say 
‘Can't,’ ” Melba insisted, each time the girl faltered in her 
endeavor to sing as she was required. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of the lesson was that 
every student was met with the same injunction to relax. 
“Relax, relax—you can’t sing if you stand rigid,” Melba 
told nearly every one in succession. 

Another remark prompted by the theory of relaxation 
was: “Stand with your hands in front. I don’t allow peo- 
ple to sing with their hands behind them.” 


“Your Mother Your ‘Ma.’’’ 


“Didn’t you ever call your mother your ma?” asked 
Melba of a student who seemed unable to grasp the idea 
that a certain vocal exercise should be sung on the word 
“Ma.” The student blushed in confusion. “Then sing 
‘Ma,’” said Melba; and the exercise was a success. 

“No; you mustn’t cheat—you can’t cheat me,” she 


MELBA’S BIRTHPLACE, AND DAVID MITCHELL, 
HER FATHER. 





MME, MELBA AS A GIRL AND IN HER STUDIO, 


laughingly remarked to a student who was trying to get 
a certain vocal effect by a short cut method. 

“Forget you've got a voice, and just sing anyhow. Just 
sing as though you were humming about the house. I’m 
not a bit terrible. Do as [ tell you.” 

These remarks were typical of the simple methods 
which Melba adopted to illustrate her ideas and to make 
the lesson easy for the student. 

Some of her corrections Melba sang up and down the 
scale. “No; that’s not right,” she would sing. On one of 
these occasions she suddenly stopped and asked: “Is your 
nose blocked on either side?” When the student ex- 
plained that she had recently undergone an operation on 
the nose Melba insisted that she must not attempt to sing 
for at least three months. “Your voice is sick,” she said; 
“and if you work it now you'll kill it.” 

Pianissimo. 

With every student Melba insisted that the head notes 
should be sung pianissimo, and frequently when an 
anxious student glanced at the piano to make sure what 
note was being played she said: “Don’t look at the note. 
Just sing it.” As a result of this many students sang 
much higher than they had hitherto thought possible. 

Her parting remark as the lesson concluded was 
“When you have no timbre in your voice it’s wrong. 
When you have timbre it’s right.” 

During the two hours she lectured and taught Melba 
said again and again how she was more than ever im- 
pressed with the beauty of the Australian voices. “They 
are much more naturally poised than the English voices,” 
she remarked. “I rarely have to tell Australians many 
things which I always find necessary to tell English sing- 
ers. There is wonderful material to work on in Aus- 
tralia.” 


A Maoriland Rhapsody to Night. 


Sweet Night, 
Strange music and strange memories are thine, 
Thou art the chosen confidante of Love, 
And all her music breathing from thy soul 
In gladness throbs around us and above. 
The music brave Tutanekai once played 
His love song on the flute 
Wher thine own voice was mute, 
That won fair Hinemoa from the glade 
Where secretly she waited, undismayed, 
That wondrous melody 
Is still a part of thee, 
As when she swam to far Mokoia’s Isle, 
Watched over by her ancestors the while 





And wove a tale of love that ne’er will fade 


Great Night, with thy bright galaxy of stars, 
That shine like wondrous eyes thro’ filmy bars, 
Where Rangi, from his true love Papa torn, 
Looks down in sorrow, but with grief well borne, 
Drops jewels down upon the list’ning Earth, 
Thou with thy soothing touch 
Blessest all Nature much, 
And quickly she to thine apt touch responds. 
Soft lights and sounds play round thy feet, O Queen! 
Tender and gentle grows the whole Earth’s mien, 
And incense offers she beneath thy loving bonds 


Thou hold’st the secrets of the woods and dells, 
For Tane welcomes thee with potent spells 
That shelter Fear: and yet soft breezes blow 
In playful mood where thy light footsteps go, 
And fairies sport beneath thy shelt’ring hand. 


O Night, once dreaded Night, 
When Tu was all bedight, 
And warriors met within thy threaten'ng gloom 
For fierce conclave, or foeman’s doom, 
Joy took her flight 
From thee, sad Night; 
But Rongo came with smiles upon the land, 
And brought Joy back, with all her happy band! 


O blessed Night, 

The swish of thy soft garments is a boon; 

And with thy handmaids, Sleep, and Silence blest, 
Thou giv’st the tired and weary comfort soon, 

And even Sorrow at thy hands finds rest. 
"Neath thy protecting shadows Home becomes 

The dearest spot to ev'ry toiler’s heart, 
Whether his path lie where the city hums 

Or by lone meadows far from street and mart; 
And round thee, Night, the blessed harmonies 
Of love and sweet Content, a pean rise— 

A symphony in all the diverse keys 

Of Happiness, beneath thy starry skies; 
And may’st thou ever stand for peace and rest 
For in its homes is ev'ry nation blest. 


—M. A. J. Crawford in Olago Witness, Dunedin, N. Z. 
Dunedin, January, 1yI5. 
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LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
ENJOYING SUMMER LIFE. 


Distinguished Pianist Composes, Plays, 
Catches Fish and Entertains Noted 
Artists, Including Camille Saint-Saéns, 
Fritz Kreisler and Mischa Elman— 
A Humorous Imitation of a 


Hotel Orchestra. 
I ] summer home at Middl 
ear Ostende, Belgium, is in the 
f tumultuous conditions during 
trenuou aays, Leop ld Godow- 
pending this summer with his 
Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J. There, 
i i iop Cottage, tacing the littl 
r that runs in from the ocean, and 
nd of the restless waves, the 
ist tudying, practising, compos- 
preparing for his extended concert 
ihout the United States, be 
ning early in the fall. 
Ly e the high honors as a pianist 
in n every country of Eu 
ell as in the United States, Leopold Godowsky 
human of men, and he is loved by musicians 
He i ught out by them wherever he is, and 
I Cott bids fair to achieve lasting fame as 
he great ones in the musical world—at least 
;odowsky remains there. Mischa Elman has 
ir by; Camille Saint-Saéns and Godowsky 
ilmost a on as the venerable French mu- 


America, and Fritz Kreisler and his 


é quent visitors. 
( ky is burned as brown as the proverbial berry 
‘ f his pursuit of fresh fish and the “farm- 
es 1 his home, 
h sea air has its exhilarating effect upon all, 
o assemble at the Godowsky home are 
‘ Any one who is privileged to be present 


itherings enjoys the experience of a life- 


ince, there is 


a story told by a musician 


i dinner guest at Red Top Cottage a few days 

ir. Godowsky,” he said, “had been composing during 
ind the newly written score was on the piano. 

le were at dinner Mischa Elman came in from his 
near by, talking to all very informally, and complain- 
at he had just squeezed two or three of his fingers 
He had them tied up in rags. In a little while 

dered over to the piano and with a violin belonging 

ir. Godowsky’s sons began to run over the new 

We were nearly through dinner, and, excusing 

If, Mr. Godowsky went to the piano, and the two 


lay the composition together. 


vas then that somebody remarked—quoting George 


hey sat behind a few palms and had union cards 
hired orchestra.” This seemed 


e aS good as a 


lll 


tlie” 
a 
@ petal 


2 


I WIN-WALLACE CHORAI 
Ed ougl Cleveland, tenor; (2) Sibyl Sammis 


ector; 


FARMING NEAR 





A SUN BATH WITH THE 


RED TOP COTTAGE, 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY RELAXING AT AVON-BY-THE-SEA. s 


to amuse Fritz Kreisler, who was visiting Godowsky for 
the week end, and he wandered around until he had found 
a_ battered horn Whereupon he also 
went to the piano, and the three great artists gave a hila- 
rious imitation of the usual 


brass somewhere. 


hotel orchestra. 
Imagine Godowsky, Kreisler and Elman—three of the very 


mediocre 


foremost musicians of the world—disporting themselves 
with all the abandonment of children! Truly, it was the 
gods at play.” 

Although many musicians are in America this summer 
as a result of the war, with few, perhaps, did the coming 
of the conflict have so marked an effect in changing, tem- 
porarily, at least, the trend of existence as in the case of 
Godowsky. For, although he married an American woman, 
and three of his children were born in this country, he 
had resided in Berlin from 1900 until 1909, in the latter 
year, by special appointment of the Emperor of Austria, 
being made Director of the Master School for Piano Play- 
ing of the Imperial Royal Academy in Vienna. Also, he 
was created Imperial Royal Professor of the highest rank 

a very exceptional distinction and an appointment for 
life with a government pension included. 

Every year it had been Mr. Godowsky’s custom to spend 
his summers with his family in some country outside of 
Austria, and last year he took a villa at Middlekerke, near 
Ostende, When the war suddenly broke out he possessed 
a letter for large credit, but no money was to be had. 
With his Austrian chauffeur he started for Brussels, tak- 
ing an American friend along. The car had an Austrian 
mark on it and the party was almost mobbed, being saved 
only by the fact that the American had his passport. 

Realizing that things were really serious, Mr, Godowsky, 
after raising 1,000 francs from the real estate agent from 
whom he had rented his summer home, sent his Austrian 
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Chicago, soprano; (3) Albert Riemenschneider, 
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servants—four of them, besides the chauffeur—home, and 
betook himself with his family to London. There he 
arrived with the equivalent of ten dollars in his pockets. 
Of the servants, the four arrived finally in Vienna in 
safety, but nothing has ever been heard of the chauffeur. 

The first order in London was to register, and Mr. Go- 
dowsky was perforce compelled to resign by cable his di- 
rectorship in the Imperial Royal Academy at Vienna—that 
being a government position, By strenuous efforts he was 
enabled to raise sufficient funds to come over to America 
with his family. 

The news of his American sojourn, however, has evi- 
dently not reached Russia, where he was born in Wilna, 
for the papers of that country are printing strange and ro- 
mantic rumors and stories of his career since the war be- 
gan. 

Meanwhile, undisturbed, Leopold Godowsky fishes and 
composes at Avon-by-the-Sea and declares, like Mark 
Twain did in similar circumstances, that “these rumors are 
greatly exaggerated.” 





Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” Sung 
by Baldwin-Wallace Choral Union. 


The Baldwin-Wallace Choral Union presented Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” at Berea, Ohio, on Tuesday evening, June 
1. Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, and Ivy Squire, sopranos ; 
Rose W. Collier, alto; Edwin Douglas, tenor; Ira B. Pen- 
niman, baritone; Ethel Mattison, pianist, and Vincent 
Percy, organist, were the assisting soloists. Albert Rie- 
menschneider is the director of this organization. 





At a performance of “Faust” in Cork, the actor who 
enacted the part of Mephistopheles was so stout that the 
trap door was too small to permit his descent to the infer~ 
nal regions, and all of his body above the waist was still 
visible over the stage. One of the gallery gods, noticing 
his dilemma, exclaimed : 

“Begorra, the place is full!”—Newark (N. J.) Star. 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE 
MRS. STUYVESANT FISH. 


Miss Pelton-Jones Tells of Her Experiences with New York’s 
Society Leader. 





When sudden death removed Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish from 
her brilliant position as leader of the social world, no one, 
I think, could have felt more thoroughly shocked than | 
did, having conversed with her only a fortnight before in 
reference to plans for a summer entertainment in the gor- 
geous ballroom of “Crossways,” her summer home at 
Newport. To all who knew Mrs. Fish and the magnificent 
scale upon which she entertained beth at Newport and in 
New York indeed must come a pang of regret that these 
palatial scenes of her triumphs will know her no more. 

But there is another phase—another side to the nature 
of this remarkable woman not so generally known. That 
Mrs. Fish was so long leader of the “400” was due not sim- 
ply to the fact that she was a very rich and lavish woman. 
There have been other women just as rich and lavish, 
ready at any moment to snatch the sceptre of supremacy 
from the hand which held it so lightly, yet so indisputably 
through the years. It was the genuine kindliness of her 
heart, the free democracy of her mind and the fitness 
(some might call it “gameness”) for whatever life held, 
that were the secrets of Mrs, Fish’s tremendous popularity. 
And to none more than the artist were these ingratia:ing 
qualities apparent, where many a hostess of her position 
feels that a generous cheque (with possibly a formal word 
or two of satisfaction) is all sufficient, Mrs. Fish, fastidious 
though she was, always supplemented this with gracious 
expressions of pleasure and the utmost hospitality while 
in her house. 

1 shall never forget the first time I played in the ball 
room of her town residence, an entertainment following 
the dinner given in honor of the Duke and Duchess of 
Manchester. I had heard she was not especially fond of 
the harpsichord, at least in the quiet, pedagogic way in 
which Mr. Dolmetsch presents it. So I accepted the en- 
gagement in fear and trembling, and choosing my most 
bravoura repertoire, launched forth with what courage I 
could summon. I must say the harpsichord behaved like 
a “dear’—-seeming to know what was expected of it. 1 
never heard it shout so loud. There were other brilliant 
numbers, but it held its own very well. 

Later in the evening and after Mrs, Fish had asked me 
to play again I ventured to express the hope that she liked 
the harpsichord a little. How well I remember the radiant 
expression which flashed over her face as she spontaneously 
answered, “I love it—and you must play at Newport.” She 
has since lent her name graciously as patroness (always 
accompanied by a substantial cheque) for each concert I 
have given, and was particularly pleased with the little 
musical playlet, “A Morning at the Trianon,” which Mr. 
Dufault and I gave at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel last 
spring. Indeed the first ring at my telephone the follow- 
ing day was from Mrs. Fish, who, through her secretary, 
sent congratulations upon the success of the affair, and 
“would I give her an estimate on a similar program for 
her Newport ballroom?” Would that the world contained 
many more like Mrs. Fish. ‘ 





Noted Organists Stimulate 
Season Wane in Liverpool. 


_ 22 Fern Grove, } 
Liverpool, June 1, 1915. 


Liverpool’s musical life has recently been invigorated by 
the visits of two noted organists—Edwin H. Lemare, of 
Ventnor, and Firmin Swinnen, late of Antwerp Cathedral. 
Lemare’s recital took place in Pembroke Chapel, a build- 
ing seating over a thousand persons. The instrument is 
a three manual one of some forty registers, The organist 
held the attention of his auditors for nearly two hours 
with a fine display of virtuosity and musicianship. 

Among the items submitted were Mozart’s choral fugue, 
“Pignus futurae”; Bach’s fugue, “a la Gigue”; the andante 
from Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony, which as an example 
of orchestral simulation created something like a sensa- 
tion, and a lately published sonata in five movements by 
the performer himself, Although suffering from the ef- 
fects of a nervous breakdown Lemare, rather than disap- 
point the authorities, undertook a long journey, and al- 
though signs of fatigue were hardly perceptible during the 
recital, he was obliged to appeal for indulgence before the 
conclusion of the program. 

The second episode took place in Wesley Chapel. The 
instrument in this case has been modernized and renovated 
by the organ building branch of Rushworth & Dreaper, 
which firm also acts as depot of the Musica Courter in 
this district. The program of the Belgian artist was in 
many respects unique and contained one item of Bach— 
the F major toccata—and pieces by Onzia, Boeck, and 
Swinnen, the latter improvising at a piano while a theme 
was played on the organ by Maynard Rushworth, This 
latter form of duet has not much to recommend it. 

The occasion, however, was one that will long be re- 
membered by those who were present, as it was prompted 


by an effort to augment the relief fund in aid of the rela- 
tives of those lost in the Lusitania. Introduced by a few 
eloquent sentences from Pastor Howard, the chief officer 
of the unfortunate vessel, A. R. Jones, delivered in tense 
silence a brief account of his personal experience during 
the dreadful moments when the steamer—almost on its 
beam ends—was slowly but surely subsiding beneath the 
waves, and he roused great enthusiasm by his whole hearted 
appreciation of all sections of the ship’s company, many of 
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whom displayed heroism and unselfishness of the finest 
type. 

Vocal contributions by Pansy Stone and Griff Owen 
were agreeable. The program was brought to a termina- 
tion with a spirited rendering of a brilliant “Finale” by 
Keurvel. W. J. Bowpben. 





Decreus Coming to America Next 
Season Under Johnston’s Management. 





Camille Decreus, the eminent and delightful French pi- 
anist, who accompanied Eugen Ysaye throughout his last 
two American tours, is at present doing his duty in the 
army of the French Republic. No doubt his heart is in 
accord with the aspirations of his native land. Yet it is 
comfort to know that the great artists of the musical 


a 


d 





CAMILLE DECREUS, 
As a soldier in the French Army. 


world are not responsible for the orgy of discord now 
making Europe hideous. 

All music lovers of every nationality will be glad to 
hear that the French Government has offered to release 
Camille Decreus in order that he may keep his contract 
with his American manager, R. E. Johnston, next season. 
Let all the governments of Europe release all their musi- 
cians! There is room and welcome for them in Amer- 
ica, far from the horrors of the battlefields and trenches. 





May Porter Arranges Varied Program. 





May Porter, organist, vice-president of the Society of 
Musical Alumni of the University of Pennsylvania, ar- 
ranged an unusually attractive and varied program which 
was given recently in Houston Hall, Philadelphia. Works 
for organ, piano, violin, string quartet, soprano and con- 
tralto were heard, the composers repesented being Lewis 
A. Wadlow, Joshua L. Baily, Albert C. Dooner, John G. 
Ingle, Stanley Addicks, Josephine M. Holton, Stella C. 
Gorman, Stanley T. Reiff, Alonzo Stone, Hugh A. Clarke, 
S. Tudor Strang, an arrangement by Miss Porter of Mac- 
Dowell’s “To a Wild Rose” and two works by Bach for 
piano and violin, arranged by Sharlton L. Murphy. Five 
of the composers were present and played their composi- 
tions, thus adding to the interest of the occasion. 

Dr. Clarke, professor of music at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Lewis A. Wadlow, president of the so- 
ciety, delivered addresses on the subject of establishing 
a permanent fund for the purpose of financing produc- 
tions of large choral and orchestral works by talented 
graduates of the university whose work possesses genuine 
merit and which would probably not be heard otherwise. 





One on Nat. 





Nat Goodwin once told of an experience he had with a 
juvenile deadhead in a western town. Standing outside 
the theatre a little time before the performance was due 
to begin, he observed a small boy with an anxious, for- 
lorn look on his face and a weedy looking pup in his arms. 

Goodwin inquired what was the matter, and was told 
that the boy wished to sell the dog so as to raise the price 
of a seat in the gallery. The actor suspected at once a 
dodge to secure a pass on the “sympathy racket,” but al 
lowing himself to be taken in he gave the boy a pass, The 
dog was deposited in a safe place and the boy was able to 
watch Goodwin as “The Gilded Fool” from a good seat in 
the gallery. Next day Goodwin saw the boy again near 
the theatre, so he asked: 

“Well, sonny, how did you like the show?” 

“I’m glad I didn’t sell my dog,” was the reply —Newark, 
N. J., Star. 


Thorner Is Teaching During Summer. 





William Thorner, the vocal teacher, who has become 
established in New York, and whose success in Europe 
with leading opera singer-pupils is well known, has de 
cided to keep his studio at 2128 Broadway open during the 
summer months, to accommodate his pupils and profes- 
sional students. 


All Is Now Hushed. 


They met in a tramcar. “Why, Miss H——” 
“Why, George, is it really you?” 
“Yes, I've been waiting to call, but _” 
“We've moved into a new house, you know.” 

“So have we.” 

“I was thinking of you the other day. Do you still play 
the violin?” 

“Yes; | am practising hard just now.” 

“You must come to see me and bring your violin. There 
is a young man next door to us who scrapes and saws at 
a violin until he sets my teeth on edge, and I just have to 
sing to drown the noise.” 

“How annoying! I’m learning ‘Norma’ now.” 

“Just what that young man keeps on murdering night 
after night. Do come and play it for me. He would never 
try it again, I’m sure, once he heard you play it.” 

“Thanks, I will, and you must sing for me. I wish you 
could hear the girl next door to us—her voice is like a 


- 


screech owl's!” 

“Really? People like that ought to be restrained by law. 
I am learning ‘The Jewel Song’ from ‘Faust’ just now. 
This is my street.” 

“And mine, too. We must be neighbors!” 

“Why, yes. This is where I live—number nine.” 

“Good gracious! Why, I live next door.” 

“Ts it possible that you . 
“You don’t mean that ad 

“Good afternoon, sir.” 

“Good afternoon, miss.” 

And in two houses “Norma” and “The Jewel Song” 
are silent forever—Lancaster (Tasmania) Weekly Courier. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 


THE NEW YORK MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Held at Hotel McAlpin, New York, June 15, 16, 17—Syracuse Selected for 1916 Convention. 





Tuesday Morning. 
[The twenty-seventh annual convention of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association opened auspiciously in 





NEW YORK 


STATE TEACHERS’ CONVENTION GROUP. 
Seated, left to right: Mme. Ziegler, Mrs. Baldwin, Mme. Soder- 


Hueck, President Schlieder, Mrs. Latey, Miss Kalischer. Standing, 
left to right: Louis Arthur Russell, E. Presson Miller, Dr. Muckey, 
Eugene Cowles, Walter L. Bogert, Mr. Priaulx, Mr. Gartlan. 


the ballroom of the Hotel McAlpin, Tuesday mornnig, June 
15. in the elevator on the way to the twenty-fourth floor, 
the present writer met Tom Ward, Albert D. Jewett and 
others. It was this same Tom Ward who once told a 
You don’t know 
the difference between a bar of music and a bar of soap.” 

As already reported in last week’s issue of the MUSICAL 
Courter, Hon, Marcus M, Marks delivered the address of 


music committeeman of a Buffalo church, “ 


welcome, alluding to his paternal family, which consisted 
of nine members, all of whom were musical in some form, 
and also to his own five children who likewise all play 
musical instruments. He told them something of his ef- 
forts to aid the general public music in the parks this sum- 
mer, His remarks were much appreciated and loudly ap- 
plauded 

Frederick Schlieder, president of the association, re- 
sponded; he spoke of the city chapters which had been in- 
augurated, and said that he hoped to establish one thousand 
permanent members. 

Arthur 
of some of his aims, notably, to bring forward little known 
American composers on these programs. Mr. Bergh al- 
luded to the deficit of eight hundred dollars which con- 


tergh, chairman of the program committee, told 


fronted him, and this was the only allusion to financial mat- 
ters made at this opening session 

Dr. George Coleman Gow, chairman of the educational 
lass sessions, told of his plans for these meetings. The 
members then dispersed to attend various sessions. 

Kate Chittenden conducted a piano conference with the 
“A Basis of Technic,” which was heard by an in- 
This assemblage 


had to move three times before it was finally settled; be- 


ubject, 
terested audience of piano specialists. 


cause of the noise of the nearby elevated and surface cars, 
and the twitter of caged: canary birds, it moved from the 
When at last located, Miss Chittenden found 
herself surrounded by some dozens of people, who all 


green room, 


learned something of benefit from her remarks and illus- 
trations 

Charles Bowes, for some years a pupil and assistant of 
‘Tone Production,” which 
This was 
full of good sense, and was followed by a discussion, led 
by Adelaide Gescheidt, Adele Laes Baldwin, Clara Kali- 
cher, Louis Sajous and others. Mr. Bowes is the author 

the celebrated remark, “You can worry a lot, but you 


Jean de Reszke, read a paper on ‘ 


appeared in the Musicat Courter of June 16, 


cannot build a house on the lot.” Questions of all sorts were 
isked him, which he answered in good faith and with per- 
ct although many of these questions were 
At one o’clock this conference, 
was still in session, and the 
Apropos of this 
the writer would like to ask “Why do some 
pronounce ‘larynx’ lar-nix ?” 
on harmony followed by Dr. Gow, of Vassar 


good nature, 
in the form of hecklings. 
ich began at 10.30 a. m., 
writer very willingly left at that hour. 
conference 
peopl 
A lectur¢ 
College. 
Tuesday Afternoon. 
On ‘Tuesday afternoon beginning at 2.30, a Pianola and 
Aeolian organ recital was the convention attraction. This 


was given in Aeolian Hall. Ward Lay, boy soprano, Dion 





W. Kennedy at the organ, and Gerard Chatfield at the pian- 
ola were the participants. 

This was the program scheduled: “Fantasie pour Orgue 
Aeolian,” Saint-Saéns, Mr. Kennedy at the organ; “Nymphs 
and Shepherds,” Purcell, Ward Lay; “Sonata Eroica,” op. 
50, MacDowell, Mr. Chatfield at the pianola; “Cycle of 
Life” (a song cycle), “Prelude,” “Down in the Forest,” 
“The Winds Are Calling,” “Drift Down, Drift Down,” 
“Love, I Have Won You,” Ronald, Ward Lay; “In the 
Fairy Glen,” op. 66, No. 2 (especially composed for the 
Aeolian pipe organ), Lemare; “Das Rheingold-Finale” 
(arranged for the pipe organ by Felix Mott), Wagner, Mr. 
Kennedy at the organ. 

David Bispham’s Recital. : 

At 3.15 David Bispham presented his unique, well chosen 
and entertaining program of music by American com- 
posers before the members of the association and their 
guests, at the same place. 

According to his custom, the distinguished baritone pre- 
faced each number with illuminating remarks, which always 
adds much in the way of value and interest. His intent 


* 
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HOTEL McALPIN, 
Where the New York State Music Teachers’ Association’s twenty- 
seventh annual convention was held. 


audience displayed keen enjoyment throughout each num- 
ber. The baritone was in excellent form and sang with his 
wonted inimitable skill, hoth as to fundamental technic and 
interpretation. Because of the demonstration of perfected 
vocal art, this was a recital from which the vocal teaching 
aggregation of the convention especially were able to de- 
rive great benefit. Woodruff Rogers was at the piano. 
This was Mr. Bispham’s program: 
Prologue from The Atonement of Pan (Joseph D. Redding), 
Henry Hadley 
Song of the Flint, from The Cave Man (Charles K. Field), 
William J. McCoy 
(The above excerpts are from grove plays of the Bohe- 
mian Club of Sen Francisco and were created by Mr. 
Bispham.) 
Sleep Then, Ah, Sleep (Richard le Gallienne)...Gena Branscombe 


Pirate Song (Stevenson's Treasure Island)....... Henry F. Gilbert 
I Am Thy Harp (Anonymous). ».,........R. Huntington Woodman 
Route Marchin’ (Rudyard Kipling)........... Geo. Chadwick Stock 
The Pauper’s Drive (Tom Hood)................5. Sidney Homer 
To. Rania: Gotan. Miller) ose cise vsdssessee we Sidney Homer 
Calm Be Thy Sleep (Thomas Moore)..............++. Louis Elbel 
Killiekrankie (Robert Burns)............00eee eee H. H. Wetzler 
Recitation to music, The Pied Piper of Hamelin (Robert 
ej Bae nS Pee ai Fae NL Se Lo Arthur Bergh 


(The composer at the piano.) 
Tuesday Evening. 
Interest of the convention on Tuesday evening was cen- 
tred in a concert of music by national composers. These 


were represented by Frederick Ayres, John Alden Carpen- 
ter, F, Morris Class, Sidney Homer, L. T, Grunberg, Wal- 
ter Damrosch, Edward Grasse, Cecil Burleigh, Arne Old- 
berg, Gaston Dethier and Rossiter Cole. t 

Arkady Bourstin, violinist, with Mrs. Williston Hough, 
pianist, opened the program with the Ayres sonata, op. I5. 
Mr. Bourstin brought forth some beautiful tones from 
his recently purchased Guadagnini and sustained his repu- 
tation of a violinist who has something worth while to 
communicate to his listeners. Variety of theme and much 
agreeable melody in the Ayres sonata were made doubly 
attractive by Mr. Bourstin’s interpretations. 

Thomas Chalmers sang “I Am Like the Remnant of a 
Cloud,” John Alden Carpenter; “Old Roses,” F. Morris 
Class, which was repeated, and “Uncle Rome,” Sidney 
Homer. The personality of the former Century Opera 
Company baritone first caught the fancy of the audience 
and his singing was no less ingratiating. The same richly 
agreeable and well produced tones that pleased his opera 
audiences were duly applauded by the representative New 
York State teachers. 

L. T. Grunberg was at the piano in his own compo- 
sitions. Five Impressions, op. 5: “The Sun Worship- 
pers,” “In Memoriam,” “Zuleika,” “Clouds,” “The Dance 
of the Golden Calf.” This was one of the most inter- 
esting numbers on the entire program, with its sug- 
gestive orientalism and tendency to modern dissonance. 
Hearty, spontaneous applause greeted Mr, Grunberg’s in- 
terpretation of his own work. 

Arkady Bourstin appeared a second time in Damrosch’s 
Prelude from “Cyrano,” Edward Grasse’s “Wellenspiel” 
and Cecil Burleigh’s “Village Dance,” works of a less clas- 
sic nature than his former number, but demanding a fluent 
technic and graceful delivery. These were likewise well 
received. 

Merle Tillotson Alcock, contralto, beautiful to look upon 
and endowed with a rich voice of wide range, which she 
uses with distinctive understanding in both tone and 
thought production, sang the Carpenter cycle, “The Sleep 
That Flits on Baby’s Eyes,” “The Cock Shall Crow,” “On 
the Seashore of Endless Worlds.” 3 

Arne Oldberg’s piano quintet, op. 24, was given ample 
valuation by that reliable pianist, Carolyn Beebe, and by 
Arthur Argiewicz, first violin; Herbert Cadman, second 
violin; Samuel Lifschey, viola, and Jacques Renard, cello 
(of the New York Chamber Music Society of piano, 
strihg and wind instruments.) Although near the close of 
a too long program, evidence of much enjoyment of the 
number was given. 

Richard Keyes Biggs concluded the program with two 
interestingly interpreted organ numbers, “Cantabile Pas- 
torale,” Gaston Dethier, and “Fantasie Symphonie,” Ros- 
siter Cole. 

Alexander Russell was the accompanist throughout the 
program. 





A FEW NEW. YORK SKYSCRAPERS. 
Looking north from roof of Hotel McAlpin. 
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Wednesday Morning. 

A good-sized audience, particularly of teachers, gathered 
at the class session and conference under Kate S. Chitten- 
den, who gave three of these sessions, with immense bene- 
fit to all who attended. Her second subject was “Reading, 
Rhythm and Routine.’ One noted many teachers taking 
notes from Miss Chittenden’s instructive remarks, and in- 
deed whenever this piano authority held forth, there was 
an interested audience on hand. 

Ross David held a session on the voice and this was like- 
wise a very interesting item, Many of the older persons 
present noted his resemblance to the late William Court- 
ney, the famous vocal teacher. 

Following him F. W. Wodell, of Boston; brought greet- 
ings and made some remarks. 

A score or so of organists and others gathered around T. 
Tertius Noble at St. Thomas’ Church and heard him 
play the Bach toccata and fugue in D minor, and a melo- 
dious concerto by the Englishman, Camidge. Mr. Noble, 
who thoroughly refutes in himself Rubinstein’s celebrated 
remark that “An Englishman is never mausical,” talked 
about hymns, the way to play them, how to accompany a 
chorus, choir training, phrasing, etc., in most entertaining 
and instructive fashion. The malformation of certain 
celebrated English hymns in the “Tucker” hymnal, he ex- 
emplified by performance. All were agreedthat the adul- 
teration of the harmonies was shameful. Mr, Noble makes 
much of phrasing. “Give the music a lift” was one of his 
sentences, This reminds the writer of his first visit to 
Canada, when, on arriving at the hotel, a uniformed at- 
tendant said, “Will you have a steam (h)oister?” The 
perplexed look of the traveler was followed by “Won't you 
take a lift?” And finally the said traveler discovered that 
all the while he was referring to the elevator. Asked 
whether Mr, Noble played the “Amen” with full organ, he 
said, “Never. I play a diminishing amen on the swell or- 
gan, although Arthur Sullivan has a ‘loud Amen.’’ 

George C. Gow conducted a session on harmony, and at 
the same time the voice conference under the auspices of 
the National Association of Teachers of Singing, Walter 
L.. Bogert, president, took place. Gardner Lamson, vice- 
president, told of the attitude of the governing authorities 

New York State as to the examination, licensing and 
registration of teachers of singing, showing how discourag- 
ing this is. There was a discussion of a lively character, 
and this affair, which began at 10.30 did not adjourn until 
1.40, and it was then agreed to continue Thursday noon. 

During this interim, the Musica, Courter photographer 
took a snapshot of some of the leaders. 

Wednesday Afternoon. 

Arthur Friedheim, well known as a Liszt pupil, gave in 

chatty form and surprisingly good English a half hour of 


“Recollections and Experiences with Liszt.” He was grace- 
fully introduced to the assemblage at Chickering Hall by 
Gustav L. Becker,’ To at least two of the audience pres- 





Seated, Ottilie Schillig, soprano, artist-pupil of Adrienne Remenyi 
von Ende; standing, left to right, George Dostal, tenor, who substi 
tuted for Alfred Ilma. at the last moment; Herwegh von Ende, di 
rector of The von Ende School of Music; Sergei Kotlarsky, the 
young Russian violinist, artist-pupil of Herwegh von Ende, who 
appeared at the concert given by Noles Wanamaker, Thursday after 
noon, June 17, at the Wanamaker Auditorium, in honor of the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association. 


ent much that Mr. Friedheim said was well known, for 
these two were contemporaneously in the Liszt class with 
Friedheim, Mr. Friedheim told many very interesting 
anecdotes, one of which was Hans Richter’s remark to 
Liszt, “You know one easily grows fond of an ugly dog, 
and that is the way I feel toward your ‘Totentanz.’” He 
also quoted the well known remark of Liszt, that a certain 
player is “A Christian pianist, in that he never lets his 
right hand know what his left is doing.” 

Mr. Friedheim then played some of the bombast and 
grand trash combined in the piano compositions, “Les Jeux 
d’Eau” and “Feu Follets.’ These he played with dainty 
touch and with the absence of effort characteristic of his 


piano playing. The first piece brought recollections of the 
Turkish pianist, Della Sudda Bey, who was one of the 
Liszt pupils, and who played that work especially well. 

At the same time there was a conference on “Music in 
the Public Schools.” George A. Gartlan introduced Oscar 
Bowen, director of music in the Yonkers (N. Y.) public 
schools, R. H. Winterbotham and Dr. Hollis Dann each 
read papers on matters relating to teaching of music in 
the public schools. 

Wednesday Evening. 

New York State composers were featured at the 
Wednesday evening concert of the convention, held in the 
Hotel McAlpin ballroom. 

Howard Brockway was represented by a suite for cello 
and piano, op. 35, played by Bart Wirtz, cellist and Mr 
Brockway. This suite is made up of four movements, 
allegro con brio, ma molto risoluto, ballade, serenade au 
carneval, and allegro molto agitato, and is throughout 
melodious. It won a warm greeting from the audience. 

Edith Hallett Frank’s singing of two songs by Benjamin 
Lambord, “Love’s Yearning” and “Love’s Fulfillment,” also 
“Sacred Fire,” by Alexander Russell, in the first group, 
and “June,” Rummel, and “The Call,” Mark Andrews, 
which concluded the program, was followed by the hearty 
endorsement of the audience. Much especial credit is due 
this soprano for the good interpretations, as she told the 
writer that she had seen the music of the most of them for 
the first time on the morning of that day. 

Among the most interesting numbers was A. W., Lilien- 
thal’s sonata for violin and piano, op, 26, played by Maurice 
Kaufman, violinist, and Alexander Rihm, pianist. This 
stood third on the program. The work contains much 
variety of mood and color and is marked by deep musical 
conception. It was heartily applauded. “ 

Horatio Connell was given a warm welcome, and his 
singing of “The Lights of Home,” C. Linn Seiler, and 
three numbers by Ward Stephens, “Be Ye in Love With 
April Tide,” “To Horse, To Horse!” and “Hour of 
Dreams,” was followed by an encore, “The Night Has a 
Thousand Eyes,” by Laura Sedgwick Collins. Mr. Con- 
nell’s pleasing baritone and innate conception of how songs 
should be interpreted, won the customary popularity of 
this singer with his audience. 

The pastorale for piano, violin and clarinet by Daniel 
G. Mason, played by Carolyn Beebe, pianist; Arthur Ar- 
giewicz, violinist, and Gustav Langenus, clarinet, proved 
another agreeably interesting number, 


i Thursday Morning. 


This comprised the following: Business meeting, reports 
of committees, reports of delegates, report on standardiza- 
tion, amendments to the constitution, determination of 





ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE NEW YORK STATE MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION AT HOTEL McALPIN. 


Albert D. Jewett, Dr. S. N. Penfield, John L, Thomas, Gardner Lamson, Mrs. Schlieder, F. W. Schlieder, David Bispham, Dr. Gow, Walter L. Bogert, Emma Walton Hodkinson, Gustav B 


Dr. William €. Carl, Albert Mildenberg, F. W. Riesberg, Miss Deyo, Adele Lewing (the last three standing), Adelaide Gescheidt, Homer N. Bartlett, E. Presson Miller, Yeatman Griffith 
Mrs. Henry Smock Boice, Harold Land, Laura Sedgwick Collins, Cornelius Rubner, Mrs. Julian Edwards, 
doux, Anna L. Johnson, Dora Becker- Shaffer, Charles Grant Shaffer, Amy Ray Sewards, Grace Fee, Mrs. Wright, “Mrs, Koenig, Mrs. Morrill, 






Wodell, Charlotte Babcock, Jessamine H. Irvine, Miss Woodruff, Clementi 
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i place of next meeting, new business, and election the program by playing three compositions by Baldwin, Thursday evening, which is pictured herewith. This was 
cet Class and Kramer. Lawrence Goodman, of the von Ende a well arranged affair, Laura Sedgewick Collins and others 
I election of off for the coming year resulted as faculty, played pieces by Chopin, with beauty of expression working out the cumbersome details, such as the assign- 
How President, F. W. Schlieder, of New York (re- and clearness, the applause breaking in before the close of | ment of places, etc. 
é ed e-president, Raymond F, Wilson, of Syracuse the Chopin waltz in A flat. Ottilie Schillig sang a group Following two hours, more or less, of delicious repast 
ty ecretary-treasurer, Albert D. Jewett, New of French songs, the “Hymn to the Sun,” with intense dra- (there was very little drinking), President Schlieder arose 
ad ry board, Walter L, Bogert, New York; matic expression. Later she sang songs in German and at 9.40, making introductory remarks, Then followed a 
I k Shearer, Lockport; Edna Voorhis, Beacon; Alfred English, all of these showing a distinctly musical nature 
Hallam, Saratoga; Emma Hodkinson and Thomas Tapper, and a voice of pronounced dramatic breadth. Her encore 
Y ork song was “The Year’s at the Spring.” 
Syracuse was selected as the meeting place for 1916. Sergei Kotlarsky played the andante and finale from 
‘ amendments to the constitution were proposed  Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, accompanied by his young 
er. When the writer appeared on the scene }rother, Maximilian, racing through the last movement in 
lessrs. ( I ell, Penfield and others were having the four and a half minutes, which is altogether too fast. His 
ual scrap which occurs at each business meeting of this fine tone and beau‘iful expression in the andante, however, 
ciation. This “talkfest,” which took so much time and — offset the hurry of the last movement. Mr. Goodman 
accomplished so little, delayed Miss Chittenden’s third con- played a second time, MacDowell’s polonaise having 
ference at the piano, when her subject was “Pieces, Pro- special individuality, He is an exceptional pianist in every 
rams and Poise \gain there was a large attendance, sense. As encore he played the C minor study. by Chopin. 
ind everything concerning this subject had the close at- Alfred Ilma, who was to have sung, was unable to appear, 
ent f the many teachers present. George Dostal, Bohemian tenor, taking his place on short 
Dr. Gow followed Miss Chittenden with a paper on har-  no‘ice, He sang a Donizetti aria, in which a high C first 


djourned meeting of the voice teachers 


lace about this time his was nothing more or less 


awa words. Time and breath and patience were 
hausted by all the participants, including the suffering 
ire! n listening to hours of chatter about soft palates, 

‘ hysical portions of the anatomy, all. of which 

he 1 ed in exactly the right way, according to all 

e eminent authorities, or else the result is perdition 

| evident, however, that a high order of curiosity, 
ll it intelligence, if you will, prevailed among the teach- 
They are all trying to get a beneficial result from 
arious roads to that result. When these singing folk g>rt 
terminology, so that each knows what the other is talk- 
ibout, then matters will be much simplified. As it is, 

e musician, critic, musical reporter, or in fact, any one 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


not particularly concerned in vocal teaching, finds all this 


groping and experimenting extremely absurd. 


Thursday Afternoon. 


Ende School of Music was represented by 


he vor 


uupils and members of the taculty in the perform- 


concluding concert of this convention, held in 
Russell opened 


ance of the 


Wanamaker auditorium Alexander 





GEORGE 


DOSTAL, 


caught attention, and when at the close a high D flat came 
out, ringing and true, the audience applauded enthusias- 
tically. He sings with genuine Italian fervor, dramatic im- 
pulse, and remarkable breath control. 

All of these numbers were punc‘uated with lively and 
appreciative applause, This was the fourth concert in a 
series of six given in this auditorium by the von Ende 
School of Music. A note on the program said: “The von 
Ende School of Music is located at 44 West Ejighty-fifth 
street, New York City. It was founded five years ago by 
Herwegh von Ende, its present director. Its faculty is 
composed of noteworthy artists, some of them being of in- 
ternational reputation. Following is a list of prominent 
musicians who will be connected with the faculty at the 
opening of the fall term of the school: Sigismond Sto- 
jowski, Albert Ross Parsons, Alberto Jonas, Vita Witek, 
Arthur Hartmann, Hans Van Den Berg, John Frank Rice, 
Lawrence Goodman, Alfred Ilma and Elise Conrad.” 


Annual Banquet. 


It was said that nearly a hundred and fifty persons were 
present at the closing function, the annual banquet, on 





CHARLES BOWES. 


talk by a speaker, in which he made various astounding 
misstatements. For instance, just what had he to do with 
the founding of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra? How 
did he accomplish the organizing of women’s clubs and 
choral bodies in the United States? What about Dwight's 
musical magazine, founded many years before any other 
here in America? 

this wih the date, 


The writer remembers seeing copies of 
1855. However, this talk had some 
amusing points in it. 

David Bispham followed with many incidents and obser- 
vations, commanding the attention of his auditors every 
moment. The sonority of his voice, what he said, and the 
way he said it, made his subject extremely interes‘ing, in- 
terspersed as it was with many witty remarks. Rounds of 
applause followed. 

Gardner Lamson, also a speaker of commanding person- 
ality, told of the discouragement as to the registration, ex- 
amining and licensing of vocal teachers, this discourage- 
ment emanating from the politicians who run the legisla- 
ture of New York State. It is evident that this long-de- 
sired object will not be very soon accomplished. Even 
plumbers have to pass an examination and be licensed, but 
anybody can establish a studio and teach vocal music. Mr. 
Lamson pointed out the fact that all this shows that the vo- 
cal teachers are thinking and thinking hard. Agreeing 
with each other? oh, no, of course not; that would hinder 
progress. 

This concluded the set speeches of the evening, although 
several others made brief remarks, including some amiable 
and witty talk by Mr. Thomas. F. W. RiesBerc. 

Notes. 

The superior McAlpin Hotel orchestra, under Nahan 
Franko, furnished music which was particularly enjoyed 
at the “Intermezzo Luncheon” of Tuesday. They played 
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Grieg’s “To the Spririg,” Moszkowski’s “Serenade,” and 
other music, with real expression, containing much variety 
of nuance, 

The program books were models of what they should 
not be. They showed every evidence of having been 
thrown together in great hurry, with amazing misspellings, 
and a general topsy-turvy get-up. This would not have 
been so, if the various working members of the commit- 
tees had given the matter proper and early attention. The 
one good feature was a full-page picture of the president, 
Frederick Schlieder. 

Five former presidents were in evidence at various times 
during the meetings, namely: Dr. S. N. Penfield, 1890, 
1891, and 1892; Louis Arthur Russell, 1901, 1902; Carl G. 
Schmidt, 1903, and again 1906; Gustav L, Becker, 1912, and 
Walter L. Bogert, 1914. Where were Wilkins, Morse, 
Salter, Schenck, Andrews, Severn, Shearer, and Hallam? 
All these are within easy reach of New York. 

The forty-three life members were represented by the 
following: Kate S. Chittenden, George C. Gow, Louis Ar- 
thur Russell and F. W. Riesberg. Most life members 
joined in 1899, when a deficit in the expense was covered 
by this means, viz., the $400 coming in as a result of the 
effort. to obtain life members. 

The elevator trip to the twenty-fourth floor consumed 
forty-five seconds, as a rule. Accordingly, the present 
writer spent sixteen minutes in all in getting to the various 
meeting places during the three days. 

Marcus M. Marks, borough president, was very felicitous 
in his welcoming speech. He was the only one on the 
New York Ci'y Board who made a plea for keeping the 
appropriation for public park music the same amount as 
last year. Since the convention the papers note that he 
was able to keep up the appropriation for the public baths. 
He said also, that he not only did not want public school 
‘eachers to teach during the summer, but favored pre- 
venting their doing so. 

The national composers represented on the program of 
Thursday evening caused increased interest in American 
composers. Some of them are well known, but many 
wanted to know who these were: Frederick Ayres, L. T. 
Grunberg, Arne Oldberg. 

T. Tertius Noble, of St. Thomas Episcopal Church, al- 
ways “plays the hymns through” without pedals. He never 
gives a “signal note” or beginning tone before the singing 





ROSS DAVID. 


of each verse, nor does he permit his choir to keep march- 
step. 

The assignment of various personages to the officers’ 
table at the banquet was injudicious. When men like 
Prof, Cornelius Riibner, Mus. Doc., dean of the chair of 
music at Columbia University, are ignored, it is time the 
president took this in hand. 

Benjamin Lambord, represented by three songs at the 
Wednesday evening concert, died only a fortnight before. 


He was once in charge of the music at the celebrated 
Hotchkiss School for boys at Lakeville, Conn. 

Only the Herald, Sun and Times gave any attention to 
the meetings and concerts of the association, and they de- 
voted only a few inches of space to the affair. 

The “scrap” over the constitution, and making amend- 
ments to it, Thursday morning, showed up some old-time 
scrappers. No publicity is quite as effective as that ob- 
tained by challenging some o her person. What it amounted 
to, nobody made out, excepting that the present adminis- 
tration was endorsed by re-election. 

This is the first convention within memory of the writer 
where no resolutions of thanks were passed, and no necrol- 
ogy report read. Many ma‘ters were sadly neglected, and 
these “notes” only echo what was brought to the writer’s 
attention. 

Badges of white, with yellow imprint, were worn by the 
officers. This is truly “suffragette-ism” (as to colors) 
and yellow printed on white is illegible. 





DAVID BISPHAM. 


The Musicat Courter representatives who attended and 
reported the proceedings of the convention desire herewith 
to extend thanks to Frank Jago, assistant manager of the 
Hotel McAlpin, for the courtesies extended by him in 
their behalf. F. W. R. 


Music to Hearten British. 





London has been paying $55,000 a year for band music 
in the parks. This sum seemed extravagant under present 
conditions, but a plan has been drawn up for 514 perform- 
ances this summer at thirty-seven places, at a cost not to 
exceed $25,000. In commenting on this one of the journals 
says that “To the value of music for recruiting purposes 
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t 
is not only potential Tommies who stand in need of the 


the last few weeks have borne eloquent testimony. But 


heartening influence of inspiring strains at a time like the 





NAHAN FRANKO 


Whose McAlpin Hotel orchestra was greatly enjoyed by the 
delegates. 


present. The civilian population, the vast majority of 
whom have relatives and friends fighting at the front, re- 
quire cheering up, and what greater power is there than 
music to drive away the demon of depression? 

The French publishing houses have formed a syndicate 
with a capital of $2,000,000 for the purpose of bringing out 
a national French edition of all standard music. Not a 
single sheet of music is to be imported hereafter from 
Germany. The British national anthem has been scored 
by J. H. Foulds, of Manchester, as Bach would have 
scored it; for strings, nine oboes, four bassoons, fou; 
horns, three trumpets, and kettledrums. No flutes, clar- 
inets or trombones. This procedure, like the singing of 
the Brahms Requiem in honor of fallen British soldiers, 
and the recent “Three B” festival in London, at which 
works by Bach, Beethoven and Brahms were performed 
shows that the English have entirely overcome the earlier 
impulse to banish German music.—Springfield (Mass.) 
Sunday Republican. 

A Sousa Appreciation. 

The name of John Philip Sousa is a household word in 
every part of the civilized world, and he has certainly 
done more to educate the great masses in music than any 
other living man. Sousa band music is different from 
other band music, because Sousa’s instrumentation is 
more elaborate than that of any other band, and his re- 
sources for producing effects are much more elaborate 
than is usual with either bands or orchestras This, to- 
gether with the unequaled excellence of the individual 
players, is a reason why there is so much enthysiasm and 
enjoyment at a Sousa concert. Another, and the main 
reason is that the personality of Sousa himself so dom- 
inates the performances of the band that the results are 
beyond comparison and make the Sousa style inimitable 
Ogden (Utah) Examiner. 
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CHICAGO THE SCENE OF 
MANY PUPILS’ RECITALS. 





Compositions of Young Writers Featured—Other Interesting Events and Local Mention. 


Chicago, IIL, June 19, 1915. 
A public recital was given by intermediate and advanced 
Jennette Loudon studios at the Anna Mor- 
June 12. The pro- 
Sautter, who played selec- 
3ohm and Chopin, iellowel by Jeannette Cox, 
issistant in the Chicago office of the Musicat Courter, 
who was heard in Chopin’s prelude and “Song of the Spin- 
ning Maiden,” by Bohm; Mae Twist played selections by 
Bach and Grieg; Leona Sanstedt sang numbers by Mac- 
Dowell and Frank La Forge; Josephine Pigall played the 
etude in G flat; Pearl Daniels, the “Funeral 
Jeethoven; Irma Day was heard in 
Chopin’s nocturne in C minor and Schumann’s novelette, 
7; Miss Twist sang songs by Willeby and Needham; 
Josephine and Elizabeth Pigall were heard in the duet 
barcarolle, by H. Hoffmann, and the first program of 
the afternoon was concluded by Margaret Weiland, who 
gave an excellent account of herself in the Liszt “Liebes- 
traum,” No. 3; Rachmaninoff’s prelude in G minor and 
rhapsody in E flat major. 

The second program was devoted to original composi- 
under the direction of John 
Part I consisted of original melodies by older 
and original compositions by children from five to 
The second part was given by advanced 
Elizabeth Hofmann, though 
has already composed for the 


students of the 


gan studios last Saturday afternoon, 
gram was opened by Dorothy 


tions by 


Chopin 
March,” op. 20, by 


Brahms 
tions and was presented 
Palmer. 
girls 
six years of age. 
students. Then came who, 
years of age, 
she sang and played some of her compo- 
sitions written when five and six years of age, but her 


mnly seven 


past two years; 


latest outputs showed marked improvement. 
The real backbone of the original program was the two 
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songs by Jennette Loudon, sung by the well known basso, 

Edward Clarke. Miss Loudon’s “Longing” has much 
in it to recommend to teachers, as it is especially well writ- 
ten for the voice, melodious and modern. The other song, 
“My Child,” is a sterling composition, which should be in- 
cluded on many programs,.and on this occasion, as sung 
by Mr. Clarke, it made a deep and lasting impression and 
won the full approval of the large audience. 

The composers on the program included Ruth Menish, 
Leon Sanstedt, Edith Powell, Genevieve Sanstedt, Eliza- 
beth Welch, Eleanor Fink, Allan Welch, Jane and Char- 
lotte Adams, Remick McDowell, Elizabeth Pigall, Irma 
Day, Mae Twist, Irene Francis and Margaret Weiland. 
All the composers played the accompaniments to their own 
songs and most of them interpreted the songs as well, 
some of the composers revealing. by the way, well trained 
and agreeable voices. Eda D. Ohrenstein, the vocal 
teacher, sang with good understanding the numbers com- 
posed by Margaret Weiland. The affair was a huge suc- 
For next week the Jennette Loudon studios an- 
nounces a children’s recital. 


cess. 


ArtHuR Burton To TeAcH DuriInc SUMMER. 
Arthur Burton, the well known baritone and vocal 
teacher, announces that he will hold a special summer 
session for vocal teachers and advanced students from 
June 15 to August 6. Mr. Burton has just closed a suc- 
cessful season and his summer session should be especially 
well attended by teachers and students. 


Forty-NINTH COMMENCEMENT OF CHICAGO MUSICAL 
COLLEGE. 


Felix Borowski, the eminent critic of the Chicago Her- 
ald, wrote the following review of the forty-ninth annual 
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commencement concert of the Chicago Musical College on 
Wednesday morning, June 16: 

“The multitudinous gathering of students which every 
year the Chicago Musical College launches upon a career 
of art was launched once more at its commencement con- 
cert—the forty-ninth of the series—given at the Auditori- 
um last evening. The traction imbroglio was not without 
its effect upon the attendance of listeners. There were 
vacant places in the great treatre which presumably be- 
longed for the time being to patrons of the entertain- 
ment, who may have felt that, while it might be easy 
enough to make their way to the Auditorium from various 
quarters of the city, it might be embarrassingly difficult to 
return whence they came. 

“In one respect, at least, the forty-ninth commencement 
performance differed from the performances that had gone 
before it; for it included in its program a composition for 
orchestra written by one of the students of the institution. 
It is not particularly remarkable, perhaps, that in an age 
of progress a student should be able to create a symphonic 
work which would be worthy enough to warrant public 
interpretation. In this case, however, the student belonged 
to the sex which seldom has concerned itself with orches- 
tral composition. 

“Florence Bettray, whose symphonic march put Dr. 
Ziegfeld’s concert into a class by itself, is a writer of 
whom it is fairly safe to declare much will be heard in 
the future. The material of her work is strong, its themes 
are vigorous, and the handling of them is distinguished 
for uncommon skill. The grasp of orchestral effect, the 
sense of color, the fine comprehension of the polyphonic 
style, are not shared by many composers of her sex; for, 
after all, the number of women in America who have con- 
tributed to the literature of orchestral music can be count- 
ed on the fingers of one hand. 

“Three pianists appeared. With the exception of Web- 
er’s ‘Concertstiick,’ which has been beloved by a long and 
appreciative succession of performers, the works which 
they set forth were unhackneyed, even if they were not 
actually new. Adolf Brune’s concerto in one movement 
was played by Mary Dulsky, who gave evidence of talent 
and of careful training in her execution of it. The work 
itself was composed for a former commencement con- 
cert, but it was well worth revival, for its music is not 
made up of mere empty brilliancy and its themes and their 
working out are grateful to the ear. 

“Paderewski’s fine Polish fantasia presented many op- 
portunities to John Wiederhirn, who gave it interpreta- 
tion. It is to be regretted that this work and the con- 
certo, which the Polish master performed two seasons ago 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, should have been 


so systematically neglected by concert artists. The fan- 
tasia contains beautiful and original ideas; it is scored 
with glowing color and its brilliancy is great. Mr. Wie- 


derhirn disclosed admirable traits in his performance. The 
young pianist is not, perhaps, an impassioned interpreter, 
but he left no doubt as to his qualifications for virtuosity. 

“Weber’s composition found an exponent in Frank 
Mannheimer, who made an excellent effect with it. 

“Of the three violinists, the most striking impression 
was made by Claudia Page. This performer was given 
Wieniawski’s “Faust” fantasie as her burden of art. She 
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set forth gifts for violin playing which, if she chooses to 
exploit them, may well carry her far down the road that 
leads to success and even fame. Not for many seasons 
has the institution presented a violinist of so much skill 
and polish. 

“Florence Eaton made a favorable impression with her 
first movement of Léonard’s A major concerto—an effec- 
tive piece somewhat in the manner of Vieuxtemps—and 
Stanley Church played the opening division of Goldmark’s 
concerto. His memory failed him in this, but accidents 
of that nature have befallen artists much more experi- 
enced and mature. 

“Admirable singing was offered by Naomi Nazor in 
Verdi’s ‘Ritorna Vincitor.’ Miss Nazor not only deliv- 
ered her music with charm of tone, but with authoritative 
reading of its message, such as is not often forthcoming 
from a student. 
of Seville’ served to disclose among the gifts of Leta 
Mae Forsaith an engaging understanding of her bravura 
style, and Elizabeth’s prayer from ‘Tannhauser’ was ex- 
pressively sung by Ruby Lyons. Karl Reckzeh performed 
the delicate duties of conductor with so much skill that 
much of the success of the entertainment must be ascribed 
to his efforts.” 

Sunpay Eventnc CLus Quartet Goes To Coast. 

The well known quartet of the Chicago Sunday Evening 
Club, which is made up of four prominent Chicago sing- 
ers, Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano; Rose Lutiger Gannon, 
contralto; John B. Miller, tenor, and Gustav Holmquist, 
basso, left last Thursday for a three weeks tour of the 
Pacific Coast. 


Out or Town INVITATIONS. 


This office acknowledges receipt of an invitation to be 
present at the graduating exercises of the Strassberger 
Conservatories of Music of St. Louis, Mo., which will take 
place at the Odeon on Tuesday evening, June 22. 

The Peoria Musical College, of which Franklin Stead 
is the eminent director, has also sent an invitation to be 
present at the fourth annual commencement, given on 
Thursday evening, June 17, at Recital Hall, College build- 
ing. 

New TeaAcHeRS AT CuHicaGo MusiIcaAL COLLEGE. 


Several new additions in the various departments have 
been made by Carl D. Kinsey, general manager and vice- 
president of the Chicago Musical College for next sea- 
son. Up to date all the former teachers will remain and 
will be reinforced by Miss Caruthers, who will take care 
of the children’s piano department; Rose Lutiger Gannon 
and Mme. Hess-Burr will join the vocal department. Sev- 
eral other additions in the faculty of the school will be 
made, an announcement of which will appear in these col- 
umns soon. 


Twenty-NintH COMMENCEMENT OF AMERICAN CONSER- 


VATORY. 


The twenty-ninth annual commencement exercises and 
concert of the American Conservatory of Music took place 
at the Auditorium Theatre on Thursday evening, June 17. 
Since its foundation by John J. Hattstaedt in 1886, the 
American Conservatory has occupied an enviable place 
among the leading musical institutions in the land, and to- 
day ranks among the big musical institutions of the world. 
John J. Hattstaedt has won the admiration of his col- 
leagues not only as an educator and thorough musician, 
but also as a business man. Everything pertaining to the 
American Conservatory is consistent from the lower 
grades to the post graduating classes. A system is to be 
noticed and this system is not only reflected in the work 
of the students, but also in the punctuality, exactness and 
routine of the teachers as well as of the business depart- 
ment of the school. Behind this great movement of pro- 
gressiveness, one feels the hand of a conservative but up- 
to-date business man, and the man is John J. Hattstaedt, 
who may well be proud of his school, his teachers and 
students and the city of Chicago is also to be congratulated 
for harboring an institution of the worth of the American 
Conservatory of Music. 

An exceptionally good and interesting program was 
given under the direction of Adolf Weidig, who directed 


One of Rosina’s arias in ‘The Barber’ 


an orchestra composed of a goodly number of members 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The program opened 
with a spirited reading of the Weber overture “Oberon.” 
Vierlyn Clough played the Saint-Saéns concerto in G 
minor, No. 4, with good understanding and musicianship. 
Elsa Kressmann displayed a voluminous voice in an aria 
from Meyerbeer’s “Robert the Devil.” Anna Nyberg won 
a big success in the Bruch concerto for violin in G minor. 
Aletta Tenold played remarkably well the MacDowell con- 
certo in D minor for piano. Mary Hansen disclosed facile 
and impeccable technic in the Mendelssohn concerto for 
violin. Sol Heller won his audience by a forceful reading 
of the prologue to “Pagliacci.” Cora Anderson played 
the Liszt concerto for piano in E flat in a manner that left 
little to be desired. This number concluded the program, 
after which an address was made by Rev. Herbert W. 
Prince and the awarding of diplomas, certificates, gold and 
silver medals by President Hattstaedt followed, 

In another part of this issue of the Musicat Courter is 
found the commencement program and the names of the 
graduates in the collegiate department receiving the Bache- 
lor of Music degree and diplomas, This list could be 
lengthened by publishing the names of the many students 
who were given certificates in the teachers’ department ; 
space, however, forbids. 

Lu_u Breip IN CHICAGO. 

Lulu Breid, the popular representative of R. E. Johnston, 
of New York, was in town this week. Miss Breid, who 
counts only friends in this locality, renewed most of her 
acquaintances, besides winning many new admirers for 
herself as well as for the R. E. Johnston Bureau. 

RicHArD Davis Operatic PosstpiLity. 

Richard S. Davis, baritone and professional pupil from 
the class of Herman Devries, was heard privately last 
Wednesday, June 16, in his teacher’s studios. Mr. Davis, 
who has been heard in Chicago publicly at some of his 
teacher’s functions and operatic performances, has been 
heard of late by several critics, who all predict for this 
young baritone a very successful career. Mr. Davis has a 
voice of great volume, sweet in quality and used with art. 
Mr, Davis will, no doubt, make a place for himself either 
on the concert platform or operatic stage. 

CiLostnGc Exercises oF BusH CONSERVATORY. 

The Bush Conservatory, which is so ably directed by 
Kenneth M. Bradley, had this season so much unusual 
young talent that the management was compelled to divide 
the closing exercises into four recitals, the first one taking 
place on Monday evening, June 14, the second on Tuesday 
morning, June 15, the third on Wednesday morning, June 
16, and the fourth on Thursday evening, June 17. A fifth 
one was given on Thursday morning, when the conferring 
of degrees and address by President Bradley and an infor- 
mal recital by members of the faculty took place. The 
Bush Conservatory’s closing exercises were of the same 
par excellence as the other functions given under the same 
auspices this season. To review at length one concert 
would be an injustice to the students or professionals who 
appeared on the other programs. Therefore, pupils and 
teachers are here associated in the success of the five con- 
certs given during the week and each one separately should 
feel that he or she was in a large measure responsible for 
the enjoyment derived from those concerts. The Bush 
Conservatory faculty contains such artists as Charles W. 
Clark, Julie Rive-King, Harold von Mickwitz, Edgar A. 
Nelson, Eleanore Smith, Guy Herbert Woodard, Grace 
Stewart Potter, Mae Julia Riley, David Baxter, Justine 
Wegener and Robert Yale Smith, all of whom also came 
in for the success of the year. Edward H. Schwenker, the 
young and popular secretary of the school, can also be con- 
gratulated, as the big enrollment of the school was some- 
what due to his business ability and enterprise. 

LEONARD LieBLING Passes THROUGH CHICAGO, 

Leonard Liebling, editor-in-chief of the Musicat Cou- 
RIER, passed through Chicago last week on his way to the 
Pacific Coast. Mr. Liebling was accompanied by Millard 
H, Ellison, Assistant District Attorney of the City of New 
York. 

SUMMER NoRMAL SCHOOL, 
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in charge are: James Whittaker, Cedric W. Lemont and 
David Roy Brown, of the piano department, and Sandor 
Radanovitz and Augusta Meeker, of the voice department. 
The opening program will be a piano recital by James 
Whittaker, on Saturday morning, July 3, at the school, 
Suite 712 Fine Arts Building. 


Grapuates’ Day at SHERWOOD SCHOOL. 


The Sherwood Music School, of which Georgia Kober 
is the able president, gave two concerts on Thursday, June 
7, one in the afternoon at Thurber Hall, and the second 
n the evening at Fine Arts Assembly Room. To review 
t length the work of the twenty students who furnished 
the program, is deemed unnecessary inasmuch as each and 
every one gave satisfaction and reflected credit upon the 
Sherwood School. R. C. Allard, manager of the school, 
gave during the evening program an informal talk, inform- 
ing his listeners that the Sherwood School today with its 
many branch schools in eleven different States had reached 
a registration of over 3,000 students. Mr. Allard went on 
by giving further information as to the future of the Sher- 
wood School. During the present year branches of the 
school will also be opened in Chicago and in order that 
the branch schools should teach the same method as the 
main one, students are given correspondence lessons, writ- 
ten by Leopold Godowsky, and exercises and pieces are 
taught by the teachers who follow instructions given by 
Mr. Godowsky. 

In the first year of their studies the students then are 
sent to the main school in the Fine Arts Building and at 
the end of the year, if successful, are given degrees and 
certificates. Mr. Allard also that the Sherwood 
School had created a musical organ of its own for the 
use of its students, the paper to be known as the Sherwood 
School News. Another item of news concerning the school 
is that a musical bureau is now connected whereby stu- 
dents as well as teachers of the school will be launched 


stated 


into their professional careers and persons desirous to se- 
cure such talent should address the musical bureau of the 
Sherwood School. 

Georgia Kober, the distinguished American pianist, has 
worked hard for the Sherwood Music School, and the re- 
sults obtained this year must be most gratifying to the 
popular president of the school, to whom many more years 
of prosperity are wished by all those who know the hard 
struggle that Miss Kober has had to keep to the front the 
school founded by one of America’s most honored artists 
and musicians. 


PerMELIA Newsy GALE IN ALBION 


Permelia Newby Gale sang the role of Delilah in Albion, 
Mich., when the Philharmonic Society of the college there 
Delilah.” The Albion 
Recorder on Tuesday, June 15, had the following to say 
of Mrs. Gale’s work: 


presented “Samson and Evening 


It was Albion’s first opportunity of hearing Permelia Newby Gale, 
of Chicago, who sang the role of Delilah, and it is to be hoped 
it will not be the last. Her voice was beautiful at all times. Pos 
sessed of plenty of strength and volume, it was used in the most 
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discriminating fashion in the singer’s shading and phrasing and in 
her enunciation, Mrs, Gale’s voice is a mezzo soprano, with a 
remarkable register which was very necessary for the part she sang. 


EvANSTON MusIcALe Course. 


Rachel Busey Kinsolving, who has given a series of mu- 
sicales in Evanston for several seasons, has already given 
out her list for next season. The series will be opened 
on Tuesday morning, October 19, by Harold Bauer and 
Paul Althouse. Marcella Craft will give the second musi- 
cale on November 16, Emilio de Gogorza the third on 
December 16, and the fourth and last program will be fur- 
nished by Albert Spalding. 


MacBurney Srtuptos. 


Marcia Higginson will give the first studio program of 
the MacBurney series of summer recitals next Monday 
evening, June 21. The MacBurney Studios will remain 
open during the summer, the special summer course for 
teachers opening on June 21 and closing on August 28. 
This course includes ten students and faculty recitals, ten 
lectures by Mr. MacBurney, ten teachers’ training classes 
and ten literary study classes for those who are taking 
private lessons, 


Maurice Rosenretp Leaves EXAMINER. 


A rumor was afloat this week that Maurice Rosenfeld, 
for many years music critic on the Chicago Examiner, was 
no longer connected with that paper. This office tried to 
get Mr. Rosenfeld at his home and place of business, but 
unable to secure connections this department ’phoned then 
to the Examiner and asked if they could confirm the ru- 
mor that their musical editor, Maurice Rosenfeld, was no 
longer connected with their paper. The city editor con- 
firmed the rumor. Mr. Rosenfeld’s departure will be 
greatly regretted by his many friends and admirers. 


GertrupeE O'HANLON IN Kansas Clty. 


Gertrude V. O'Hanlon has been located by this depart- 
ment at the Coates Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. So many in- 
quiries have reached this office during the last few months 
as to Miss O’Hanlon’s whereabouts that this department 
took steps to locate the young impresaria, whose quick 
exit from Chicago created almost a sensation among the 
profession in Chicago, where several of her artists are yet 
waiting for the elusive lady whose experiments in the 
managerial field have been most unfortunate for her as 
well as for some of her friends. 


WaALTeR Spry ScHOoL COMMENCEMENT. 


The Walter Spry Music School gave its commencement 
exercises and concert at Assembly Room, Fine Arts Build- 
ing, Friday evening, June 18. The Walter Spry Music 
School, which, at the end of this month, will change its 
name to the National Conservatory of Music, Walter Spry, 
director, has reinforced since its inauguration only a few 
years ago, the ranks of the foremost schools in Chicago. 
Mr. Spry has surrounded himself with competent and suc- 
cessful teachers and the success of the students at this re- 
cital reflected great credit not only on the director of the 
school and the school itself, but also on the various teach- 
ers who were responsible in a great measure for the results 
obtained by the pupils. The Walter Spry Music School 
go s out of existence in full glory and it is to be hoped 
that the National Conservatory of Music which succeeds 
it will, under Mr. Spry’s able management, grow as rapidly 
and as successfully. Mr. Spry can well be pleased with the 
results of the season 1914-15, and he well deserves the va- 
cation he and Mrs. Spry will enjoy in touring the Pacific 
Coast. 

Joun B. Miter to Stay WitH COLLEGE. 


It was rumored that John B, Miller, the popular tenor 
and instructor at the Chicago Musical College, would leave 
that institution and join the vocal department of the Bush 
Conservatory. An official at the Chicago Musical College 
informed this department that Mr. Miller would remain at 
the school. It is true that at one time Mr, Miller had al- 
most decided to sever his connections with the college, but 
all is well that ends well, and his many pupils will be glad 
to know that he is to stay with the institution with which 
he has been connected for so many useful years. 


Oscar Conpon’s PLANs. 


The many friends of Oscar Condon, formerly manager 
of the St. Louis Orchestra and who for a very short while 
endeavored to manage musical talent, will be glad to know 
that Mr. Condon is in excellent health and is still located 
in St. Louis, where, it is said that, in conjunction with the 
also well known manager, W. K. Ziegfeld, formerly vice- 
president of the Chicago Musical College and who for 
some reason relinquished his position at the school of 
which his father is president, will probably form a partner- 
ship and start a school in St, Louis, providing money will 
be forthcoming to those two well known gentlemen for 
that enterprise. 


CuHartes W. CLark Returns From NEWARK. 
Charles W. Clark and Mrs. Clark and daughters returned 


this week from Newark, N. J., where Ronald Baker Clark, 


their son, was married to Catherine Cole MacBurney. 
Charles W. Clark sang at the church service. Mr. Clark’s 
son is,well remembered in Chicago, where he lived for 
many years and graduated as civil engineer from the Ar- 
mour Institute. 


VateriE Bett WITH TRIBUNE. 


The Chicago Tribune devoted a full page in Sunday’s 
issue to the announcement that Valerie Bell would here- 
after be the supervising editor of their fashion depart- 
ment, accompanying this news with a brief sketch of Mrs. 
Bell’s many and varied newspaper experiences both in this 
country and abroad. 

Valerie Bell will be remembered as a former member of 
the M. H. Hanson staff. Since severing that connection 
she has been active in musical work in several ways; and 
has a reputation as of the best publicity women in the 
musical world, 


ViwA LLEWELLYN IN RECITAL. 


Vida Llewellyn, the young American pianist, furnished 
an interesting program Monday afternoon, June 14, at the 
home of Mrs. Albert W. True in Hinsdale. She gave 
much pleasure in numbers by Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, 
Strauss, Schubert-Liszt, Hugo Kaun and Sinding. Miss 
Llewellyn was greeted with much applause after each 
group. 

Grace STeEwarT Potrer DISAPPEARS. 


Grace Stewart Potter, pianist and teacher at the Bush 
Conservatory of Music, has disappeared from her home 
and is being sought by friends and relatives. Miss Potter 
has been missing since last Sunday. She is about thirty 
years old, five feet eight inches tall, and weighs about 125 
pounds. She has blue eyes and dark brown hair. On her 
right cheek is a noticable scar caused by a burn. 


Appress AT SHERWOOD ScHOooL COMMENCEMENT. 
At the Commencement Exercises of the Sherwood Mu- 
sic School this week the address and presentation of 


diplomas was made by J. J. Tobias, chancellor, Chicago 
Law School. 





Frances Alda Gives Keene Treat. 





Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, recently appeared at the Keene, N. H., festival. As 
usual her success was unqualified and it is understood that 
Mme. Alda is in receipt of a letter from one of the of- 
ficials of the festival which reads in part as follows: 

“T assure you that Keene has not yet got over talking 
about your wonderful performance. We have had some 
great singers here before, but it is the universal opinion of 
all with whom I have talked, that it remained for you 
to completely excel anyone who has appeared here before. 
You cértainly gave us a great treat in Keene and we shall 
look forward to the time when you will appear again with 


” 


us. 
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Oscar Seagle’s Lucky Star 
Still in the Ascendency. 


Oscar Seagle spent a few days in New York recently 
making new records for a talking machine company. 

Mr. Seagle reports that he is delighted with his summer 
camp at the Hague, Lake George, N. Y., where he has a 
large class already and many more are coming in July. 

Early in the fall Mr. Seagle will appear in connection 
with the artists’ course in Washington, D. €., singing there 
November 5. On November 11, he will sing at the State 
Teachers’ Convention in Topeka, Kan., giving a joint re- 
cital with Tilly Koenen, the Dutch contralto. Afterward 
he is to fill a number of Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma 
dates, singing in Abilene, Lawrence, Kansas 
City, Sedalia, etc. From Oklahoma he will go into Texas, 
where a number of engagements have already been booked. 
From Texas, his tour will take him farther West, Utah 
having secured him for some dates. 

Mr. Seagle will give several New York recitals this 
season; he and his accompanist, Frank Bibb, being hard 
at work this summer preparing new programs. 


Lindsborg, 





New York Musicians Will Enliven 
Spring Lake Summer Season. 





The first of the Spring Lake (N. J.) series of musicales 
will take place on Tuesday, July 6, with Marie Rappold, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, as leading soprano. 

Others who will appear during the summer are Mabel 
Garrison, Lenora Sparkes and Paul Althouse, also of the 
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Metropolitan Opera Company; Mary Jordan and Thomas 
Chalmers, of the Century Opera Company; Margaret Dun- 
lap, contralto; Ada Sassoli, harpist; Alice van Barentzen, 
pianist; Frank E, Tours, pianist; Hugh Allan, of the Ber- 
lin Opera; John Barnes Wells, tenor; Arkady Bourstin, 
Russian violinist; Frederick Fradkin of the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Alexander Block, violinist. 





Bogert En Route to Maine. 


Walter L. Bogert has closed his studio for the summer 
and will reopen it October 1. 

Mr. Bogert is now “driving his own car” en route to 
Belgrade Lake, Me., where he will spend a short time with 
his brother, Prof. M. T. Bogert. 

In the October and November issues of the Pictorial 
Review will appear articles by this well known New York 





MARIA GAY AND TITTA RUFFO IN LAST ACT OF “CARMEN.” 





pedagogue; one is to be on “The Singing and Speaking 
Voice” and the other on “The Cultivation of the Voice.” 

Mr. Bogert will edit also the voice department of the 
August Etude. 


President of National Federation 
Leads Cheers for Marcella Craft. 





The Musica Courter is in receipt of the following self- 
explanatory telegram from the busy New York impresario, 
M. H. Hanson: 

“At Marcella Craft’s request, Salt Lake road stopped Na- 
tional Federation Music Club’s special train ten minutes 
at Riverside. Miss Craft’s lady companions and her man- 
ager offered delegates ices, fruit and flowers, which were 
highly appreciated after a parching day through the desert. 
President Mrs. Kinney, of Denver, led hearty cheers for 
California’s prima donna.” 


RRALRIRNE I oor ao 
OBITUARY. 


Sergius Ivanovich Taneiev 
From Petrograd, June 20, comes the report that Sergius 


Ivanovich Taneiev, composer and formerly director of 
Moscow Conservatory, is dead, 
November 
of a Government official. 
ed the 
Nicholas 


Hubert, and composition with Tschaikowsky. 


Taneiev was born in 1856, and was the sor 


At ten years of age he attend- 


Moscow Conservatory. Ile studied piano with 


Rubinstein, the director, form and fugue with 


Taneiev left the conservatory in 1875, having gained 


the first gold medal ever awarded in that institution. He 
Russia in with Leopold 


concertized throughout company 


Auer. He became one of the chicf exponents of Tschai- 
kowsky’s piano works, and was on terms of close friend- 
ship with that Russian composer. 

As a teacher Taneiev laid stress on a thorough theoret 
ical education and the study of the older classic masters 

Among his published works are orchestral, chamber mu- 
sic, operatic and choral. “Orestes,” a trilogy in eight 
libretto from 


Marginsky Theatre, Petrograd, in 1895. 


scenes, ‘ZEschylus,” was performed at the 


Taneiev has also written an important work on coun- 


terpoint and has arranged for piano, orchestral works by 
Arensky 


Tschaikowsky, Glazounow, and others 


Elsa von Grafe Menasco. 


Elsa von Grafe Menasco, cellist. and teacher, died re 
cently in Los Angeles, Cal. Mme. Menasco was born in 
Wildbad, Germany, her father being Bernhardt Bierlich 
the cellist. She leaves, besides her husband, her parents 


and one brother, Julius Bierlich, formerly concertmaster 


of the People’s Orchestra, and at present assistant concert 


master of the Symphony Orchestra; a son, Ferdinand von 


Menas¢ 


Grafe, and a daughter, Rosemund 
Mme. Menasco 


and Wednesday 


Saéns Quartet and the 


Dominant 
the Saint 


member of the Ebell 
plaved wu 


(Juartet 


was a 
clubs She 


Bierlicl 


music 


Julius Wolf. 


Julius Wolf died at the home of his daughter in Bay 
Ridge, N. Y., recently Mr. Wolf 
of the San Carlo Opera Company 
York 


born in Germany sixty-five years ago. 


was the first violinist 


Orchestra and was a 


member of the New Philharmonic Society He was 
One daughter and 


two sons survive him. 
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UP TO DATE PUBLICITY. 


Che above is only one illustration of the many practical 
which are evolved by real “live” adver- 
Redpath Musical Bureau, Chicago, and Charles 


methods those 


tisers, the 





Fique Musical Institute Concert. 


Che season’s closing concert of the Fiqué Musical Insti- 
tute took place on Saturday evening, June 19, at the Im- 
perial Hall, Brooklyn, before a very large and enthusiastic 
audience. Carl Fiqué 
whose work attested in high degree his artistic and musi- 


presented nine advanced pupils, 


cianly influence 
Katherine Noack Fiqué’s seven pupils sang in a manner 


which showed excellent training. It is highly creditable 
that, among so many students, each should display the 
same thoroughness and reflect the uniform, reliable in- 


struction of Carl Fiqué and Katherine Noack Fiqué. 

\ noteworthy feature at the Fiqué Musical Institute is 
the fact that all students receive personal tuition from 
these well known artists and pedagogues, thereby insuring 
instruction of It is hardly necessary to 
speak in detail of the artistic performance of any particu- 
lar pupil, either in the vocal or piano departments, owing 
to the general excellence and uniformity of their work. 

The interesting Hungarian 
fantasy (Liszt), Marie Beilman, orchestral accompaniment 
on second piane by Carl Fiqué; “Mon Ceeur,” aria from 
(Saint-Saéns), (Hildach) and “If I 

(Wells), Gertrude Ronnenberg, accompanied 


a high standard. 


program was as follows: 


“Lenz” 


Samson” 


Were You” 


L. Wagner, New York. These automobile pennants, bear- 
ing the name of Alice Nielsen, the date and name of the 
place, where the concert was held, were distributed among 


the large crowds in attendance and attracted a great deal of 


attention. 


by Katherine Noack Fiqué; waltz in E (Moszkowski), 
Esther Broberg; “La Chatelaine’ (Leduc), Esther 
Swayer; “Where the Bee Sucks” and “The Lass With the 
Delicate Air” (Arne, Old English), “Bonnie Brown 
Head” (Dichmont, Modern Scotch) and Lind- 
say” (Old Scotch), Mary Pendlebury; ballade in A flat 
(Chopin), Christine Heingartner; “Una Voce Poco Fa,” 
aria from “Barber of Seville” (Rossini), “Der Nussbaum” 
(Schumann) and “Cradle Song” (Denza), Vivian Mel- 
hado; etude in F minor (Chopin) and “La Campanella” 
(Liszt), Jacob Rothwein; “Amour Viens Aider,” aria from 
“Samson” (Saint-Saéns), “Liebestreu” (Brahms) and 
“What’s in the Air Today?” (Eden), Edythe Norris; 
“Nachtstueck” (Schumann) and impromptu, F sharp 
(Chopin), Lois Pinney Clark; “Spring” (Tosti), “Marz- 
veilchen” (Taubert) and “Chanson Provencale” (Del! 
Acqua), Elizabeth Reid; allegro from concerto (Grieg), 
Louise Distler, orchestral accompaniment on second pi- 
ano; “Ah, mon Fils,” aria from “Prophet” (Meyerbeer) 
and “Aufenthalt” (Schubert), Alice Mulstein; “Humor- 
eske,” “To the Spring” (Grieg) and tarantella (Sdéchting), 
Flsa Golding; “Rose,” aria from “Figaro” (Mozart), “Si 
j’étais Jardinier” (Chaminade) and “Sunbeams” (Ron- 
ald), Edna Meinken; ninth Hungarian rhapsody (Liszt), 
Katherine Maguire. 


“Leezie 
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Jose Mardones an Inveterate Walker. 


Jose Mardones, the first basso of the Boston Opera 
Company, who is remaining in New York, preparatory to 
his tour next season, under the Booking and Promoting 
Corporation management, is a Spaniard, exemplifying 
what might be termed an “epicurean walker.” 

Twice a day, rain or shine, he walks from his home on 
the upper West Side to a little Spanish restaurant in 
Greenwich Village, and back. 

The well groomed stalwart figure of the Spanish basso 
has already become familiar on the streets he traverses 
so religiously in his quest for food, and it is said that 
people set their watches when he passes, so regular is he 
in his travels. 





American Institute Summer Recitals. 





The summer session of the American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, will give a series 
of recitals at headquarters, 212 West Fifty-ninth street, 
New York, on the dates appended: Wednesday, June 23, 
at 11 a. m., Rose Karasek, pupil of Miss Chittenden; Fri- 
day, June 25, 11.45 a. m., Gladys L. Davis, assisted by Mrs. 
Powers, pupils of Mr, Lanham; Wednesday, June 30, at 11 
a. m., Elloda Kemmerer, pupil of Mr. Baker; Wednesday, 
July 14, at 11 a. m., Mr. Estill and Mr. Steuterman, pupils 
of Mr. Sherman; Wednesday, July 21, at 11 a.m., Miss Des 
Anges and Mr. Giddings, pupils of Mr. Hodgson; Wednes- 
day, July 28, at 11 a. m., to be announced. 





Klibansky Still Busy. 


Sergei Klibansky has gone to Hathaway Inn, Great 
South Bay, L. L, for the summer. He will continue vocal 
instruction, however, on regular days, at 212 Wes: Fifty- 
ninth street, New York. 

His pupils’ activities continue. John M. Sternhagen sang 
at a concert at the Clarkson Reformed Church with suc- 
cess, June 11. His program contained songs by Sinding, 
Tosti, Strauss, Brahms and Alice M. Shaw. Marie Louise 
Wagner is engaged to give a concert with John Powell, 
pianist, January 3. She will give her own song recital in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, in November. 








Italian Tenor Returns to America. 





Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, tenor of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company, arrived in New York on the steamship Duca 
d’Aosta, June 21. He left New York in May, to join the 
Italian cavalry, in which he holds the rank of lieutenant, 
but was reléased after a week of service, when the Govern- 
ment decided to release its singers. 





Louise Cox at San Antonio. 


While on her tour of Texas, prior to the Metropolitan 
season, Louise Cox, the young American soprano, will sing 
in the Grand Ball Room of the Gunther Hotel at San 
Antonio, Tex. 








“So you think Katherine made a very suitable match.” 
“Yes, indeed; you know what a nervous, excitable girl 
she was. Well, she married a composer.”—Boston Tran- 


script, 
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MUSIC IN NEW JERSEY. 


Plans for the Tri-City Festival Rapidly Being Completed—Musicians of Newark, Jersey City, Paterson and Trenton Arranging for a Busy 
Season Next Year—Newark Musicians’ Club Active—Concerts to Be More Numerous Than Ever. 


New Jersey music lovers are watch- 

The Tri-City ing with a great deal of interest the pro- 

Festival posed plans for the New Jersey Tri- 

City Festival to be held next spring, in 

which Newark, Jersey City and Paterson are to partici- 

pate. The present arrangements call for the most elabor- 

ate series of concerts ever given in Europe or in America, 

and presented on such a gigantic scale that one is almost 
staggered with the details of it all, 

A year ago no one in Newark ever believed that a fes- 
tival could be given in that city, and even when work was 
actually begun they had no conception of the bigness of it 
all. When it was all over, however, people gasped in per- 
fect astonishment and wondered how it was possible, where 
all the people came from, and why it was never done be- 
fore. If this was true this past season, what a surprise is in 
store for the pessimists next spring! 

Several Weeks of Concerts. 

Plans are now being formulated for a series of con- 
certs which will cover in all several weeks. Paterson 
undoubtedly will open the Tri-City Festival with three 
concerts in that city, on the last night of which the New- 
ark and Jersey City singers will join the local chorus 
there, forming in all a combined choral body some 3,000 
voices strong. Jersey City will follow with three con- 
certs also, and undoubtedly a school children’s matinee; 
here also the chorus of Paterson and Newark will combine 
with the local body on the final evening. 

In Newark it is proposed to hold five or six concerts 
lasting nearly a week. Newark will undoubtedly have the 
largest chorus of all, and inasmuch as the festival there is 
to open the city’s 250th anniversary celebration, a more 
elaborate program is to be carried out. In each of the 
cities in addition to the large choral body, world renowned 
soloists and a large orchestra are to take part. 

Applications for membership in the various choruses are 
being received daily at the main office of the combined 
association, 593 Broad street, Newark, where an office force 
is being employed during the entire summer in order to 
prepare for the first rehearsals in the fall. As announced 
last week, Thornton W. Allen has assumed charge of the 
management of the business affairs of all of the festivals. 

Newark Musicians’ Club Active. 

After a most successful year, the first in its 
history, the Newark Musicians’ Club is now 
preparing for a more strenuous season, While 
the prime object of the organization is to work for New- 
ark first, everything possible is to be done to assist the 
local musicians. 

It has long been a dream of many that at some time in 
the future the musicians of Newark would have a home 
of their own, where they could rehearse, rest, read, write 
and enjoy a social time as well. That time has at last 
arrived. The club is to open in the fall a beautiful room 
of its own, which it is hoped will later on be enlarged to 
two or three rooms. This is for the use of all of the mem- 
bers and will afford them an opportunity of meeting to- 
gether more often and of enjoying many pleasures here- 
tofore denied them. It is proposed to make the room as 
attractive as possible and in many other ways do all that 
is possible to give the members every means of enjoyment. 

It is proposed to increase the membership of the club 
this summer, so that in the fall when the regular meetings 
are resumed the enrollment will be considerably larger. 
The chief purpose of the club is to be of service to New- 
ark and to the musicians of that city, and for this reason 
it is believed that in order to carry out these principles, 
the club must be represented in every section of the city, 
and include in its membership musicians of all classes and 
creeds. 

Application blanks for membership may be secured from 
the corresponding secretary, Mildred S. Allen, 41 Spruce 
street, Newark. 


Newark 








Ella A. Wrigley’s Pupils’ Recital. 

A piano recital by the advanced pupils of Ella Ainley 
Wrigley was given on Friday evening, June 18, and a 
recital by the younger pupils on Monday evening, June 14, 
both in Lauter Hall, before large and enthusiastic audt- 
ences. Deserving of particular mention is the playing of 
Isabel L. Mawha and Manuela Lopez, both of whom 
showed the results of careful study and thorough training. 
Mrs. Bessie Allan Collier, contralto, assisted. 

‘Those who took part at the second concert were: Manu- 
ela and Hortensia C, Lopez, Elizabeth W. Harvey, Ruth S. 
Bird, Frances Louise Green, Dorothy Jones, Eileen R. Van 
Orden, Helen B. Doremus, Helen¢W. Grimes, Katherine 
V. Mains, Isabel R. Mawha, Alexander Lewi, Henry F. 
Mutschler, and L, Lyndon Bryce. 

Music Notes. 

Last Friday Mrs. George Kirwan, one of Newark’s well 

known sopranos and vocal teachers, assisted as one of the 
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board of examiners at the public examination of students 
attending the Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing in New 
York. The test was held in Chickering Hall, and others 
acting as judges included David Bispham, Josef Paster- 
nack, A. W. Kramer, F. W. Riesberg, M. Halperon, Mrs. 
Julian Edwards and Mary Gregory Murray. 

Officers of the Madrigal Club of the First Presbyterian 
Church have been elected for the ensuing year. They are: 
President, Erwin D. Baker; vice-president, Charles A. 
Olmsted; secretary, Mrs. Edward De Forrest, and treas- 
urer, Marie Trautweiler. 

Included among the music courses to open at the In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences July 5, to continue to August 
13, are lectures on subject matter and methods, music ap- 
preciation and harmony. The last two are thirty-hour 
courses, but the first requires sixty. The instructors are 
Louise Westwood, supervisor of music in the Newark pub- 
lic schools, and R. A. Laslett Smith, director of music in 
the Central High School. 

The work of the students will be credited by the New 
York University toward various degrees, under the same 
conditions as though the courses are attended at the uni- 
versity, Thirty-hour courses are entitled to one point 
credit, and sixty-hour courses to two points. 

The Jersey City Chorus. 
Now that the Jersey City Festival Association 
Jersey as been formed and the first preparations finally 
Ci completed for the music festival there next 
spring, all eyes are turned upon the developments 
of the Tri-City Festival plan and the engagement of solo- 
ists. Mr. Allen, who has charge of the business end of all 


of the Jersey festivals, promises to make an announcement 
regarding these features before long. 

It is understood that letters have been received in large 
numbers during the past week at the main office of the 
combined associations in the Lauter Building, 593 Broad 
street, Newark, relative to membership in the chorus and 
regarding the purchasing of seats. A detailed announce- 
ment will be made in these columns before long, in which 
will be stated the plans for next year in full. 

There is not much going on in Paterson 
Paterson just at this time in a musical way at least. 
Billy Sunday has gone, the festival is over and 
everyone seems to be content to rest on the laurels of a 
most successful musical season until work is resumed 
next fall. Conductor Wiske is way off at Bryant’s Pond, 
Maine, enjoying his usual hobby, fishing; and with him 
is Mrs. Wiske, well known as one of the cleverest teasers 
of fish in that part of the country. Last year the readers 
of Field and Stream will remember she hauled in the 
largest bass (was it bass? I think so) of the season. A 
fisherwoman’s luck! (A letter received this morning says 
that during the past three or four days, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wiske have been coming home every evening with from 
ten to fifteen bass, after only a couple of hours fishing. 
Some fish story!) 

Other musicians seem to be combining work with pleas- 
ure, but all are anticipating a strenuous season beginning 
very early in the fall, and Paterson will undoubtedly en- 
joy the most successful musical year in its history. 

Cenductor Polemann Busy. 

Very quietly but not without careful study 
Trenton and consideration, Otto Polemann is complet- 
ing his plans for another big music festival in 
the capital of the State next spring. With Mayor Don- 
nelly and Mr. Polemann working together Trenton ought 
to be able to offer the greatest fes‘ival in that city’s his- 
tory. In Trenton they know how to give concerts, and it 
looks certain as though they were going to produce a fes- 
tival this coming season far superior to anything they 
have ever tackled in the past. 


Clark-McBurney Nuptials. 

The marriage of Catherine Cole McBurney, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs, Edward Eugene McBurney, of Montclair, 
N. J., and Ronald Baker Clark, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles W. Clark, of Chicago, took place on the afternoon 
of June 12, at the home of the bride’s parents. After the 
ceremony the groom’s father, who is the well known bari- 
tone, sang, to the great delight of those present. He was 
sympathetically accompanied by Mrs, E. N, Laphan, 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald B. Clark will reside in New- 
ark, N. J. 


Elks Honor David Schmidt. 


David Schmidt, Jr., violinist, participated in the Flag 
Day ceremonies given by the Elks in the Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., lodge rooms, Monday evening, June 14. His num- 
bers consisted of an impressive prelude to organ accom- 
paniment and “Romance,” by Wieniawski. 

As a token of appreciation for his services, and the in- 
dividual interest he has taken in the lodge, the violinist 
was presented with a handsome gold mounted elk’s tooth 
watch fob with diamond setting and suitably engraved. 

There is a story told of an admiral who, after listening 
to a solo on the piccolo—the band was playing on the quar- 
ter-deck—rushed out of his cabin in a fury, and exclaimed 
“Here, I won’t have it! That man is doing all the work 
and the rest looking on, the skulking scoundrels. They 
are all paid alike, and they shall play alike. Stop their 
leave and grog!”—Otago Witness, Dunedin, N. Z. 
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VIRGINIA AND THE SOUTH. 





(Article IIL) 
BY THORNTON W. ALLEN. 


Can’t you smell the delicious fried chicken—drumsticks, 
wings and various portions of the fresh fowl, cooked as 
only the Southern darkey can cook it? Spread out upon 
a tray, how it tempts the traveler as the train stops for 
just a few minutes. And it costs only a dime at that. It 
is worth many times a 10 cent piece just to take a piece 
in your fingerg and nibble at it in truly darkey fashion 
before you continue your journey. 

And think of the Southerner’s dinner table—just a taste 
of that fricassee with rice and gravy—a delicacy one never 
gets in the North. Not to my knowledge, at least, is 
there a meal cooked anywhere that can compare with the 
Southern dinner. And one gets all he wants, too. 

I remember a visit I made several years ago at Blowing 
Rock, in the mountains of North Carolina, a 23 mile drive 
along the beautiful winding roads up the mountainside 
from Lenoir, There were fourteen of us in the party and 
for ten days we lived on chicken and waffles. (Our record 
was 127 chickens, I believe.) We had other things to eat, 
of course, but waffles in the morning regularly, beans in 
real Southern style at noon, and chicken covered with 
rice and gravy for dinner constituted our daily menu. 
And we grew fat on it. 

After breakfast we would all go for a long horseback 
ride down the mountainside, perhaps play a little tennis 
or practice target shooting in the wood; and in the after- 
noon we would drive or sometimes go snake hunting, and 
in the evening, when we didn’t dance to the tune of the 
old darkies’ banjos and guitars, we could paddle around 
the lake in our canoes and sing all the old songs we knew 
beneath a gorgeous moonlight, or stretch ourselves out 
upon the lawn and listen to an old mammie tell us the 
funny old darkey stories, of which her supply seemed un- 
limited. 

The South is the place for good times—of a different 
character from the North, to be sure—times more whole- 
some, more interesting and much more delightful. Of 
the ’possum hunting (a wonderful sport), alligator hunt- 
ing, and of many other things to do one living in the 
North has very little, if any, knowledge. It is truly God’s 
own country, the South, a land where nature rules su- 
preme, where love, friendship and good times stand fore- 
most, and where happiness seems to know no bounds. 


The Home of American Heroes. 

In my last article I was telling of the wonderful possi- 
bilities of the South, both commercially and musically, and 
so I must continue. 

The reader will remember we were in the Old Domin- 
ion State, the home of many of America’s greatest heroes. 
I spoke of Richmond, Norfolk, Portsmouth, Lynchburg, 
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Staunton; of the opportunities these cities offer, and of 
the great possibilities of doing business there. 

There was a reason for my mentioning these cities, but 
of this I must speak later. I have selected Virginia in 
preference to other Southern States because it is one of 
the most historic, one of the most interesting, and un- 
doubtedly more Northern in every way, than any other 
State below the Mason and Dixon line. 

During the first decades of the Union, Virginia furnished 
most of the presidents and many other eminent men to 
the United States, among them Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, Marshall, the Randolphs, the Lees; 
President Woodrow Wilson is also a native of Virginia. 
I mentioned these cities, too, because they are the largest 
in the State and offer the best opportunities to the concert 
artist. 

Another city which must not be overlooked, and which 
has a population exceeding the 35,000 mark, is Roanoke. 
Called the “Magic City of Virginia,” it has prospered as 
few cities have prospered. Petersburg, a city of over 
25,000, is another thriving center that must be remembered. 

All of these cities have heard many of the great artists 
and the big orchestras, but they are ready to hear more. 
The demand for music in the South is growing yearly, and 
the opportunities of offering concerts with financial as well 
as artistic success are becoming greater. 


A Future for the Festival. 


In the South, particularly, I believe there is a wonder- 
ful future for the music festival. Just to attend a con- 
cert and listen to the musical program will do in some 


. 


cities where the public is used to attending such events; 
but in the smaller cities, where the concerts themselves 
are not so much of a treat, it is different. To give the 
local music lovers a chance to take part also and to be- 
come interested themselves in the undertaking is 50 per 
cent. of the success of the affair. The writer predicts 
that the time is not far distant when all of the cities men- 
tioned above, and others, too, will be holding local festi- 
vals. The music festival is only in its infancy, but the 
time is rapidly coming when throughout the entire coun- 
try, from coast to coast and from border to border, the 
various cities will be proud to boast of an annual music 
festival and attractive series of concerts each season. 

If the reader will recall the number of festivals held 
in this country five or ten years ago, and compare it with 
the number of festivals today, he will begin to understand 
something of the demand for this kind of amusement and 
education. 

In next week’s issue of the Musicat Courter will be 
published the fourth article on “Virginia and the South.” 


The Bathroom Lyricist. 





The London Times (before the war, of course) printed 
an article in which it explained why the unmusical man 
must be accounted in many ways an enviable man. The 
unmusical man always likes a military band, it says, and he 
is often more affected by some simple tune than the born 
musician, Being unable to play or sing, he talks mainly 
about the gifts of other guests at a social gathering, and 
“this is popularity.” To spot an unmusical man, listen 
when he is taking his bath: 

The truly unmusical man nearly always sings in his 
bath. The gurgle of the water seems to move him to 
song and he carols lustily some well known song. Partly 
he may do this from joy of life in the early morning. But 
he will also be heard singing if he has a bath before din- 
ner, so there must be some other reason as well. After 
all, there are no critics in a bathroom—no people with 
supersensitive ears to draw in their breath with pain when- 
ever the singer strikes a false note. He feels free at last 
and gives voice to joy. For musical people are apt to for- 
get that the man with no sense of tune or rhythm still 
likes occasionally, as all healthy people do, to hear his own 
voice raised in song, And because his vocal organs do 
not produce the sort of noise that they appreciate, they 
have no right to forbid him the use of them. The bath- 
room test is almost infallible; per contra, one supposes the 
musical genius takes his bath in dead silence, and cases 
have doubtless been known where the precocious child who 
masters the violin by the time he is three has cried melo- 
diously at the mere prospect of a _bath.—Springfield 
(Mass.) Sunday Republican, 

“What is your favorite opera?” 

“T don’t dare mention it,” replied Mr. Cumrox. “If I 
tell its name, my daughter will try to sing some of it, and 
then I won’t like it any more.”—Washington Star. 
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BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOL 
PUPILS GIVE VIOLIN RECITAL. 





Fiddle Instruction a Part of the Elementary School Curriculum—Begun a Year Ago as Experi- 
ment and Found to Be a Success—Revised Plan of Music Study in Schools of 
the Hub—Symphony Hall “Pop” Concerts Attended by Capacity 
Audiences—Various Current Activities. 


105 Fenway Studios, } 
Boston, Mass., June 18, 1915 


Educational authorities and public alike awaited with 
outcome of the violin recital given by pupils 
public schools at the Hugh O’Brien School, in 


nterest the 


of Boston’s { 
Roxbury, Wednesday afternoon of this week. About 300 
children, pupils of the seventh grade, who were entered in 


the new music course for the season just ended, took part. 
As an experiment, the school board had placed Dr. Albert 
of these The pupils 
course under his instruction, 


G. Mitchell in charge violin classes, 
had completed the one year 
and it is reported that the work they did at the final con- 
proved so satisfactory that the plan is to be continued 
Superintendent Dyer expressed the school 
corimittee’s approval of the experiment of incorporating 
violin instruction in the elementary school curriculum and 
declared himself thoroughly in accord with the plan. 


cert 


nex year 


Chis new step follows closely the revised plan for the 
of music in Boston's public schools, which has re- 


study 

sulted from general investigation during the past season 
by a special board of selected musicians. The new plan 
which will be in use next season departs from the old 
tradition of singing by note from a book, which is claimed 
to be lacking in many progressive principles. One critic 
has claimed that “the songs which have been used up to 
the present time by the school children represent in part 


the effort of composers of school music to write original 
suitable to the young child’s voice, and in part 
arrangers to adopt classic melodies to the 


melodies 


the eflort of 


child.” There are numerous rightful objections to both 
above named classes of music. In the new system folk 
music and singing by ear will be the rule, and without 
doubt much more successful musical progress may be ex- 
pected as a result of this. The introducing of the folk 
music especially will prove interesting, for it will be pos- 


ible to have the foreign pupils sing songs in their own 
languages. 


Popular “Pops.” 


The “Pop” concerts being given by Boston Symphony 
Orchestra players at Symphony Hall have been the leading 


musical events locally, ever since their inauguration three 
weeks ago, Ernst Schmidt, the present conductor, has met 
with high favor from the capacity audiences assembled 


every night to date. Mr. Schmidt had a chance to display 


his ability as a conductor to Boston audiences last winter 
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‘the Wagner portion of the program. 


when he was called to take charge of the symphony con- 
certs during the illness of Dr. Karl Muck. He was a new- 
comer at that time, but it did not take him long to win 
his way into the graces of his auditors, and he is deemed 
a valuable asset to the Boton Symphony forces. 

The features of this week’s “Pop” concerts were the 
“Wagner Night,” “Soloists’ Night,” and “French Night.” 
These were arranged for Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day evenings, respectively. On Monday night the overture 
to “The Flying Dutchman,” “Albumblatt” for violin 
(played by Mr. Hoffmann), selection from “Das Rhein- 
and the prelude to “Tristan and Isolde” formed 
On Wednesday night 
Arthur Brooke, flutist; J. P. Marshall, organist; J. Theo- 
dorowicz, violinist; J. Keller, cellist, and S. Belgiorno, 
trombonist, participated in the solo renditions. On Fri- 
day night, in order to carry out the title part’ of the pro- 
gram, compositions by Debussy, Thomas, Delibes, Saint- 
Saéns, Massenet, Gounod, Bizet, Suppe, Languay, Offen- 
bach and Ganne were played. On this program Conduc- 
tor Ernst Schmidt, himself, appeared as soloist, playing 
Saint-Saéns’ “Havanaise” for violin alone. The program 
arrangement as a whole for the week was decidedly inter- 
esting and one that was readily enjoyed by the large au- 
diences, 


gold,” 


CoeRNE Gores To New Lonpon. 


Louis Adolphe Coerne, director of the school of music 
of the University of Wisconsin, has been appointed to the 
chair of music in the new Connecticut College for Women 
at New London, Conn. Mr, Coerne has been in charge of 
the music departm~ it at the Wisconsin University for the 
past five years and has won prominence through his valu- 
able work there. He is a composer of note and his opera 
“Zenobia,” has been performed in Germany. Mr. Coerne 
is a native of Newark, N. J., and received his musical 
training in Stuttgart, Germany, Paris, and in Boston. After 
obtaining his degree of Ph.D. in music at Harvard, he re- 
turned to Munich, where he spent several years in musical 
research. Mr. Coerne is one of the few American com- 
posers who has had the honor of having an opera produced 
abroad, 


Miss RicHArDSON’s PIANO RECITAL. 


Viva Richardson gave a piano recital at Jordan Hall on 
Thursday evening of this week. She played selections 
by Mozart, Mendelssohn, Chopin and Liszt. The young 
pianist displays splendid training and individuality. Her 
program was conventional in construction; however she 
was able to display her ability and sincere musicianship in 
an attractive way. She was greeted by a good-sized audi- 
ence of admirers and friends and won an enthusiastic re- 
ception, Miss Richardson graduated this season from the 
Conservatory of Music. She is the daughter of Rev. J. P. 
Richardson, of Dighton, a near-by suburb of Boston. 


An Errective LAWN PAGEANT. 


On Wednesday afternoon of this week a dance play by 
Charlotte Porter, “The Strife of the Sea Children and the 
Tree Children for the Earth Child,” with music by Bertha 
Remick, was performed on a lawn theatre on the estate of 
Larz Anderson in Brookline under the auspices of the 
American Drama Society. Miss Porter has been compli- 
mented highly on the artistic success of her pageant and 
upon her happy selection of such an ideal location in 
which to produce it. The natural scenic effects on the 
Anderson estate were admirably fitted to the piece, which 
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is modest and beautiful. The music was effective and well 
adapted to the action of the participants, The children and 
principals had been carefully trained and their work in 
the dance was very picturesque. 

The music was made a special feature in the produc- 
tion and the actors acquitted themselves with merit in the 
singing and speaking parts. Edith B, Dalton had charge 
of the music and showed rare skill in manipulating the com- 
bined forces under her direction, 


HemMeNWAY Pupits HEarp. 


On Monday evening, June 14, the pupils of Myra Pond 
Hemenway gave a piano recital in Steinert Hall before a 
good-sized audience. Mrs. Hemenway is well known in 
local music circles and she enjoys a splefdid rating both 
as soloist and teacher. She was assisted in the giving of 
the program by Messrs. W. and C. Dodge, pianists. The 
pupils who took part were: Bella Ruff, Dorothy Mulock, 
Miriam Goldman, Sadie Gatty, Judson Harrel, Clifford Kil- 
mer, Reed Walker, Constance Harrel, Florence Paresky, 
Zanda Goldman, Inez Weimer, Frank Hall, Sadie Beer- 
man, Dorothy Munier, Isabella Michelman, Beatrice Miles, 
Willard Dik, and Grace Stone. A program of represen- 
tative standard works was given and the pupils in most 
instances made a splendid showing. Their teacher was 
enthusiastically received by the audience and complimented 
on the success of her past season’s achievements. 


CuarK Pupi_ts To APPEAR IN RECITAL. 


Pauline H. Clark will present her vocal pupils in a 
recital on Friday evening, June 25, at the Hotel Cluny. 
Those who will participate in the recital are the Misses 
Alexander, Arnold, Hill, Jewett, Kirk, Kuhns, Luker, 
Murray, Sutcliffe, Webster, White, Wright, and Mmes. 
Perham, Johnston, Flockton, Hall and Folsom. 


JoHN CopMAN UNpbEeR HANDLEY MANAGEMENT, 


John Codman, baritone, has recently gone under the 
management of A. H. Handley, of this city. Mr. Codman 
is well known in the East, where he has appeared exten- 
sively with the foremost clubs and as a recitalist. He is 
an American, having been born and brought up in Boston. 
A graduate of Harvard University and also of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, he furthered his mu- 
sical studies, after having begun them in Boston, by going 
abroad. There he studied in Florence and in London with 
renowned vocal masters and won instant success on the 
strength of his remarkable natural voice. He has had 
special training and experience in operatic and oratorio 
music, and as a song recitalist he has had exceptional ad- 
vantages. 


STASNY TO SUMMER IN NEw HAMPSHIRE. 


Carl Stasny, the popular piano pedagogue of this city, 
one of the few living Liszt pupils, will spend his summer 
vacation at Freedom, N. H., where he has a villa. Mr. 
Stasny has just completed a very busy season and he has 
well earned the rest he is about to take. An intimate 
friend of Dr. Karl Muck and a figure well known to the 
German musical element of Boston, Mr. Stasny is a dis- 
tinguished personage in the Hub. His pupils, likewise, 
invariably distinguish themselves when they are ready to 
take up public work. Notable among the many now ap- 
pearing successfully in the concert field is Florence Lara- 
bee and Miss Hartley. Both these young artists have ap- 
peared with the Boston Symphony Orchestra and with 
other leading orchestras of the country. Mr. Stasny has 
had pupils from every State in the Union and his popular- 
ity apparently is on the increase. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH ENJOYING THE WEST. 


Ethelynde Smith sends greetings to this office from the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco and expresses 
her delight at the wonderful sights she is seeing. Miss 
Smith is accompanied by her parents. She expects to be 
back in the East by the end of this month after a two 
months’ sojourn in the West. The party has stopped in 
thirty-eight different States and has visited the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona and the San Diego Exposition. They 
return via Vancouver, B. C., and the Canadian Rockies, 
Lake Louise, Chicago, etc. En route Miss Smith sang at 
Philadelphia, St, Louis, San Diego and in Los Angeles. 
While in the latter city she was tendered a reception by 
Gertrude Ross, the well known composer of the “Desert 
Songs.” Miss Ross has honored Miss Smith by dedicating 
to her a new song entitled “The Open Road.” On her re- 
turn Miss Smith will go direct to Newbury, Vt., where 
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she is to fill a return recital engagement for the Music 
Club of that city. 
CoNSERVATORY PUPILS IN CONCERT. 

On Tuesday night of this week various pupils of the 
Conservatory were heard in a concert at Jordan Hall. Ida 
May Bridgman, of Amherst, played piano selections by 
Chopin and Liszt, and Gertrude Nissenbaum, of Boston, 
Tschaikowsky and Ordla. Four of 
MacDowell’s songs were sung by Miss A. L. Dodge, of 


gave violin solos by 


Shingelhouse, Pa., and some French ballades were sung 
by Helen Louise Eaton, of Cambridge. Chopin’s scherzo 
in E major was played by Esther Jones, of Bath, Me. Helen 
McKenney, of Madison, Me., sang songs by Henschel, 
Chaminade, Rogers and Grieg. Harry Mueller, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., played piano selections, and Harold Sharpe, of 
Lockport, N. Y., was heard in organ selections. 
Victor WINTON. 


Beatrice Harrison in London. 


That the Zeppelins have thus far had no terror for 
Beatrice Harrison, the young English cellist, is shown by 
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HARRISON STROLLING WITH HER CANINE 
FRIENDS. 


BEATRICE 


the accompanying photograph, which reprisents the young 
lady as she appeared walking in Hyde Park, London, with 
three of her prize winning Scotch Ayrdales. 

Miss Harrison intends coming to America in time for 
her tour of America, under the direction of the Booking 
and Promoting Corporation. 


Lamperti-Valda School of Singing. 





Guilia Valda, of the Lamperti-Valda School of Singing, 
the headquarters of which are in Paris, is one of the best 
known vocal teachers both in this country and Europe. 
Prior to es‘ablishing this famous singing school, Mme. 
Valda was a leading operatic singer and in that field won 
many triumphs. 

It is owing to the war that the Lamperti-Valda school 
has been transplanted temporarily to New York, where it 
is located at 8 West Fifty-second street. Many pupils from 
various parts of the werld are studying at the Lamperti- 


Valda School. 


Sterrett s Operetta “‘Camillo’s Wooing.” 





An informal reading of the score of Dr. Robert Ster- 
rett’s new American “Camillo’s Wooing,” 
given on Sunday afternoon, June 20, at Bryant Hall, New 


operetta, was 
York, which was enjoyed by a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. Dr, Sterrett’s operetta abounds in many beautiful, 
catchy and original melodies which give promise of becom- 
ing popular. 
able direction of the composer played the music in an ex- 
cellent manner. 


An orchestra of twenty musicians under the 


The soloists were Sylvia Harris soprano; Vernon Carey, 
tenor, and Frank Croxton, basso. 


SUMMER NOTES. 





Adele Lewing-Stiefel recently composed a new sacred 
song, with text from the Scriptures. A private hearing of 
this composition, sung by Bianca Holley, at her handsome 
studio suite, 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York, shows this 
song to be a work of melodiousness and interesting har- 
mony combined. Mme. Lewing was a prominent personage 
at the various gatherings of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association convention. 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson gave a tea, June 16, at her 
residence studio, when three of her pupils sang. These 
were Estelle Leash, Agnes Waters and Mary Eloise Cook. 
Charlotte Moloney played the violin, displaying decided 


talent. Margaret Hoberg played three of her piano com- 
positions in a delightful way. The affair was very success- 
ful. 


Alberta Parson Price (daughter of the well known sing- 
ing teacher of similar name), who was instructor of music 
in Western College, Oxford, Ohio, left there to accept an 
offer from Ferry Hall School, Lake Forest, near Chicago. 
She will now leave that institution, refusing an increase in 
salary, on the advice of her teacher, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
and will make her headquarters in New York, her studio 
being at 2 West Twenty-ninth street. A recent piano re- 
cital program which she gave at Ferry Hall had on it 
Schumann’s “Carneval,” five preludes and a ballad by 
Chopin. 

Talbot T. Lewis, a Price pupil, recently sang the solo, 
“Hope in the Lord,” in a metropolitan church. He has 
a fine baritone voice and the music committee commended 
him for his singing. Nana Sigourney and Diane Oste, 
both of them sopranos, said to have fine voices (the latter 
from Memphis, Tenn.) were recently sent to Mr. Price by 
the well known manager, Mr. Dillingham, for vocal in- 
struction. Gladys Hanson, of Atlanta, Ga., who is making 
progress on the dramatic stage, made a successful appear- 
ance in the Greek play recently given at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Antoinette Ward, the well known piano instructor, after 
a very busy season, left for La Grange, Ga., where she will 
visit kinsfolk during the summer. Some of her@pupils are 
gaining good reputations as concert pianists. 

Harry Frazer, pupil of John W. Nichols, the New York 
tenor and teacher, recently took part in a quartet concert 
in the Nostrand Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Brooklyn. He sang Verdi’s “Celeste Aida” admirably, and 
was enthusiastically received. Since studying with Mr. 
Nichols, Mr. Frazer has made very rapid progress, and is 
now tenor soloist in the above mentioned church. 

Theodore Sutro, the well known attorney and public offi- 
cial, whose wife, Florence Clinton Sutro, was an expert 
pianist and well known clubwoman, recently celebrated his 
birthday. A letter from him states that he is still engaged 
in personally replying to the may congratulatory missives 
received then, that in fact it has taken all of his spare time 
since March. 

Katheryn A. 
students’ recital, June 18, at Eagle Hall, when a score of 
They all 
show unusual progress, due in large measure to their skil- 


Lee, of Norwich, N. Y., gave her annual 
pupils of all ages and both sexes participated. 


ful teacher, whose experienced hand guided them in their 
studies. Mary E. Finnegan, Katherine Bolger and Patrick 
J. Byrne, vocalists, assisted in making the affair very suc- 
cessful. The musical programs given by Miss Lee are 
always interesting, well constructed, and show high ambi- 
tion and worthy execution. 

The annual public examination and musicale by Mme. 
Ziegler was held at Chickering Hall, June 18, the following 
examiners giving marks for the points named, viz., purity, 
enunciation, poise, facility, musicianship and style. David 
Bispham, Josef Pasternack, A. Walter Kramer, F. W. 
Riesberg, M. Halperson, Mrs. Julian Edwards, Charlotte 
E. Kirwan, Mary Gregory Murray and one member of the 
Board of Regents. 

The students who sang for examination were Ruth AIl- 
voy, Grace Dunn, Claire Gillespie, Celia Green, E. Hansen, 
Annabel Hennessey, Elizabeth Koven, Bessie Macguire, 
Antonette Perry, Relda Reissmann, Louise Schrifte, Estelle 
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Shapiro, Mildren Sto!pe, Mrs. M. de M. Struse, A, 
leaf Bowes, William G. Schwarz and Louis Vecchio 


Green- 


Mme 
good, the 
writer knows of at least one judge who used only the first 
two. 


The singers were to be marked, as arranged by 
Ziegler, 


“excellent, mediocre or poor,” and 
There were absolutely none who were either medio 
cre or poor, for all the singing showed careful study, good 
voices, excellent cantabile singing, and all the things that 


go to make singing enjoyable. Certificates are to be given 
the students, based on the markings as finally passed upon 


and averaged by a committee. 


Vannini Exponents Recall Old Times. 


Mrs. Willis Bacheller, who studied with 
temporaneously with Mrs. F. H. Snyder, has been visiting 
the latter at St. Paul, Minn., recently. 


Vannini con- 


The accompanying 


VANNINI 


Snyder 


EXPONENTS 


Mrs. F. H (right) and Mrs. Willis Bacheller 





(1) Martha School; (2) Mrs. Willis 


Vannini 


Rogers, teacher in 
Bacheller; (3) Ina Grange, accompanist in the Vannini School: 


(4) Ella May Minert, teacher and singer in Minneapolis; ( 
Mrs. F. H. Snyder; (6) Mrs. W. D. Rice, of Minneapolis 


snapshots were taken during Mrs. Bacheller’s sojourn 


there. 





he Phil 


concert at 


On its return trip from Brussels to Germany, t 
harmonic Orchestra of Berlin 


Frankfurt, led by Arthur Nikisch 


recently gave a 
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Salt Lake City. 


Sait Lake City, Utah, Jume 14, 191 

i | Wickin cellist, delighted a large audi 

nee at her coneert at the First Baptist Church, 

Friday evening, May 28 Distinct advancement 

esult of her studies in Boston during the 

past year w evident both in the style and finish 

noted i er cello selections Assisting in the 

meer were Romania Hyde violinist; Charles 

Shepherd, pianist and accompanist, and Frank 
Thornton Smith, bariton 

oo 
An interesting concert was given at Provo last 


Monday night under the direction of the B. Y 
University Music School John T. Hand, tenor, 
und Willard Weihe, violinist, of Salt Lake, gave 
most of the program. Mr. Hand’s numbers were 
‘Flower Aria,” from “Carmen,” Bizet; “Then 
You'll Remember Me,” from “The Bohemian 
* from “Pagliacci.” Wil 
lard Weihe followed with a sonata by Grieg and 


Girl,” and “The Lament 


was greeted with a storm of applause, calling for 
two encores, which he graciously gave 
> ®6 
lohn J. McClellan, Salt Lake’s Tabernacle or- 
ganist has received an invitation from Chairman 
Biggs, of the Program Committee, to attend the 
twelfth annual convention of the National Associa 
t Organists of America, at Springfield, Mass., 
August 3 to 6, and give an organ recital before 
the entior 
@ @ © 
Emma Lucy Gates was greeted by a large and 
nthusiastic audience at the Salt Lake Theatre, 
Wednesday, May 2¢ Miss Gates scored an artistic 
cess Following her concert in Salt Lake she 


ppeared in Pocatello, Idaho, Thursday night; Lo 
gan, Friday night, and Preston, Idaho, Saturday 


ght nd Provo, Utah, Monday, May 31 
@® @® @ 
A program of vocal, piano, violin and dramatic 
t numbers was given by the pupils of the Utah 
Conservatory of Music at the Consolidated Music 





Hall, Tuesday evening, May 2s. Phe pupils who 


ippeared on the program displayed excellent talent 
in the rendition of their numbers. The following 
ppeared Piano Department: Becky Almond, 
Maxine Kelley, Lola Wignai, Melva Bult, Maggie 


Hanson, Lottie Davis and Edith Wire. Vocal De- 


partment Alberta) McKinney, Evelyne Buehler, 
Sarah Layton and Ramona Peirce Dramatic De 
partment: Vera Johnson, Gladys Lyon, Fae Sny 


ler, Florence Morris and Janett Ure 
> ®° 


The Salt Lake Opera Quintet will appear in 


Franklin, Ida} Tuesday, June 15, at the Idaho 
Pioneer Celebration, where they will furnish the 
vocal numbers on the program, and will also ap 
pear in concert in the evening. 
© 
Utah's representatives in the vocal, violin and 
I ntests of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, to be held in connection with the biennial 
ver I Angeles, will be Stella Angell 
le er pran Lillian Phelps, soprano; Mae 
Andersot violinist, and Eleonore Anna Voelker, 
pianist All these artists are from Salt Lake, Mrs, 
Mleteher also plans to enter the National Eisteddfod 
t San Francisco, where she will sing the soprano 


“I Will Extol Thee,”” by Costa 


>» ® & 


\ Jonas, the celebrated pianist from Berlin, 
New York rrived in Salt Lake, Saturday, 

le w 1 ad ced instruction classes 

lio of Tracy Y. Cannon Already ove 

" y pupils have been secured for him Mr 
J s will also appear in recital at the Hotel 
Utal m June 9 through the arrangements of 
former pupils now in the city and under the 
ement of Fred ¢ Graham A_ reception 

ttee will be formed and those attending the 

1 will have the pleasure of meeting Mr. 


Salt Lake Sunday schools are actively prepar 
ng the June festival, which promises to be 
ye of the largest of the kind ever held here 

children from the united Sunday 


the State will take part in the program, 


rate numbers will be contributed by each 
The ic of the festival will be under 
lirection f Prof. B. Cecil Gates, of the L 
. niversit 
»> ® @ 

Edward P. Kimball has resumed his work as 
wnt organist of the Mormon Tabernacle and 
pened a studio for piano, organ and theory 

Mr. Kimball turned recently from Berlin, where 
lied theory wnde Wilhelm Klatte In 

I rpool he received special instructions from 
W I \h the English composer-organist 
M I Iso specialized in teachers’ wo k 
A | 1s on the piano, and with Walte 
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S NEWS re VARIOL 


Fischer on the organ, and was featured as one of 
the American composers on a program given by 
the Rubinstein Club. 
©O® 

A farewell concert was given by the Ogden Tab- 
ernacle Choir and assisting artists at the Salt Lake 
Tabernacle, Friday, June 11, under the manage- 
ment of Fred C, The Mutual Improve 
ment Societies and the Salt Lake Tabernacle Choir 
turned out in a body to give the Ogden organiza- 
tion an enthusiastic send-off to California, where 
they will sing at both the San Francisco and San 
Diego Expositions. Their appearance in Salt Lake 
was by special invitation of the citizens under the 
auspices of the Salt Lake Commercial Club. The 
choir was assisted by Lucy Gates, soprano; J. J. 
McClellan, pianist and organist; Romania Hyde, 
A fine 
Frev C. Granam. 


Graham. 


violinist, and Horace S. Ensign, baritone. 
program was rendered. 


Seattle. 


Seattle, Wash., June 1 

The Standard Grand Opera Company closed its 
season the first week of May at the Metropolitan 
Theatre with four performances of ‘‘Martha”’ and 
four of “Rigoletto.” These operas were elaborate- 
The scenery, designed by B. Sprotte 
and executed at the Metropolitan Studios espe- 





1915S. 


ly staged. 


cially for these productions, was beautiful; the 
costumes, furnished by Professor Luben, were ele- 
gant. The singing and acting of the principals 
have improved greatly over their first performances 
a year ago. In fact, it must be conceded that in 
the Standard Grand Opera Company Seattle has 
Mme. 


Hesse-Sprotte, the stage director, is an artist-singer- 


an organization of high professional merit. 


musician of exceptional ability, experience and 
energy to be able to achieve such splendid results 
with singers who had had no previous opera ex- 
perience. She had, of course, exceptional voices 
to work with, but that makes her success the more 
brilliant. The “Martha” cast was as follows: 
Lady Harriet Durham, Gwendolyn Geary; Nancy, 
Leah Miller; Sir Tristar, B. Sprotte; Lionel, Theo, 
Karl Johnston; Plunkett, George A. Hastings; the 
Sheriff of Richmond, Harry Owen. Gwendo!yn 
Geary’s sweet, lyric soprano voice and her excel 
lent acting made an adorable Lady Harriet. She 

Leah Mil- 
B. Sprotte’s 
portrayal of Sir Tristan was typically character- 
istic. More pronounced histrionic ability than Mr. 
Sprotte possesses one seldom sees on the stage. 
Theo. Karl Johnston’s wonderful, magnificent tenor 
radiating the glowing warmth of youth, made an 
ideal Lionel. 


was an aristocrat throughout the opera. 
ler’s Nancy was especially satisfying. 


He created as great a furore in the 
role as he did in the more dramatic roles of Faust 
and Lohengrin. Johnston’s exquisite voice has 
made him the idol of Seattle. George A. Hast 
ings’ rich, robust baritone, his moderately “rotund 
propensity” and his perfectly joyous temperament 
pictured a Plunkett as Flotow must have imagined. 
The role of Plunkett could not have been in bet 
ter hands, The singing of these artists were most 
gratifying and enjoyable, but especial mention must 
be made of the “Spinning’’ quartet, than which 
one seldom hears better or prettier ensemble. The 
minor parts were all well assigned and the chorus 
was good, 

“Rigoletto” had this cast: The Duke, Neal Beg 
ley; Rigoletto, H. H. Tuttle; Sparafucile, C. J. 
Syllaasen; Count Monterone, E. Morck; Marullo, 
H. A. Owen; Borsa, A. A. Nodskog; Count Ce 
prano, L. F. Head; Gilda, Mrs. George F. Russel; 
Maddalena, Mrs. Romeyn-Jansen; Countess Ce- 
prano, Lola Hansen; Giovanna, Mrs. Prichard; a 


” 


page, Florence Rogers. “Rigoletto” was fully as 
successfully given as “Martha,” as regards princi- 
pals, and the chorus was even better. The ‘‘Rigo- 
letto” chorus has set a very high local standard. 
Neal Begley, tenor, and Mrs. Russel, soprano, have 
leveloped and improved in their work of a year 
ago, histrionically. Their singing is always excep- 
tionally fine. Mrs. Russel’s singing in the second 
act and in the first quartet in the last act was con 
vincing evidence that she is an artist of the first 
rank, H. H. Tuttle, both as an actor and as a 
Mrs. Romeyn- 
Jansen probably never sang better than she did as 
Maddalena. C. J. Syllaasen made his first appear- 
ance with the Standard Opera Company as Spara- 


singer, was an excellent Rigoletto. 


fucile. He possesses a good bass voice and sang 
well, but his conception of the character was hard- 
ly adequate. The famous quartet was given with 
great finish and dramatic effect. The audience 
would not cease its applause until it was repeated. 
An orchestra of thirty-five members, with Francis 
Armstrong as concert master, gave the singers ex- 
cellent support. Charles Lagourgue was musical 
director. 
ooo 

The closing concert of the season, under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Musical Club, was a com- 
plimentary one. The first part was “A Ballad of 
Lorraine,” by William G. Hammond, given by the 
Ladies’ Musical Club Chorus, with Claude Madden 
as director, accompanied by a small orchestra and 
piano. This composition was given a very credita- 





ble performance. The second part of the program 
was a concert by the Barrere Ensemble. 
©o¢® 

May 16, the Verein Arion, Claude Madden, di- 
rector, closed its series of concerts at the Odd 
Fellows’ Temple. The soloists were Frank Moul- 
ton, baritone; Leonora Friedland, soprano; Mar- 
garet McCullough-Lang, violinist, and Camillia 
Proulx, pianist. The chorus sang “Sonnenaufgang” 
by E. Hermes and “Germanenzug” by John R. 
Lund, incidental solo by Miss Friedland (Karl E. 
Tunberg, accompanist), and “Es steht eine machtige 
Linde” by Pache and “Luetzow’s wilde Jagd” by 
Von Weber a capella. The marked improvement 
in the singing of the chérus is evidence of the fact 
that Director Madden is determined to place the 
Arion of Seattle among the best at the Los Angeles 
Sangerfest. Besides the incidental solo in the “Ger- 
manenzug,” Miss Friedland sang an aria from 
“Aida” and two German songs, Camillia Proulx 
gave an excellent interpretation of Schumann’s 
ovellette”” No. 7 and Rachmaninoff’s prelude in 
C sharp minor. She played Chaminade’s ‘“Pier- 
rette’’ as an encore. 
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The Amphion Society, Claude Madden, director, 
gave its second concert, May 12, at the Plymouth 
Congregational Church. Myrtle Ashby, soprano, of 
Alaska, was the soloist. She sang “One Fine Day,” 
from “Madame Butterfly” (Puccini), with keen 
conception of the role and in excellent voice; also 
“Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt,’’ Tschaikowsky; 
“Mattinata,’’ Tosti, and “The Year’s at the Spring” 
by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. She created a dis- 
tinctly favorable impression. The chorus sang 
“Forest Harps,’’ Edwin Schulz, incidental solo by 
Hubert Williams, tenor; the cantata, “To the 
Genius of Music,’”” Herman Mohr, with incidental 
solo by Miss Ashby. Director Madden had given 
this work at a former concert, but it was repeated 
by request. The “Emigrants,” by Gevaert; “By 
the Beautiful Blue Danube,” Strauss, and “The 
Farewell of Hiawatha,” Arthur Foote. with inci- 
dental baritone solo sung by George A. Hastings, 
were the other principal numbers. Perhaps the 
most finished bit of ensemble and beautiful tone 
shading was the rendition of Rossetter G. Cole’s 
“Ashes of Roses,” sung a capella. <A string quar- 
tet, composed of W. R. Hedley, first violin; M. 
Kos, second violin; E. L. Busch, viola, and Edith 
Murray, cello, played Rubinstein’s “Music of the 
Spheres.”” These players form an excellent string 
quartet and it is to be hoped that they will be 
heard oftener. Seattle should have a series of 
string quartet concerts and these players should 
organize a permanent Hedley String quartet. Per- 
haps no musical organizations in Seattle exert a 
greater influence than the Amphion and the Arion 
male choruses. Certainly none gives us better con- 
certs. That Claude Madden, who happens to be 
director of both societies, is primarily responsible 
for this is merely a just and deserving acknowl- 
edgement. Mr. Madden is a creative muvician of 
high order, a conductor of splendid and anusual 
ability and an artist to the very fingertips. It is 
especially fortunate for the musical future of this 
city that Mr, Madden’s field of labor lies in 
Seattle. 

©o¢oO 

The Italian Grand Opera Company, formerly the 
Lambardi Grand Opera Company, played a week’s 
engagement at the Moore Theatre, the last week 
of May. The operas given were “Aida,” “Rigo- 
’ “Trovatore,” “Carmen,” “Gioconda,” “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana,” ‘‘Pagliacci” and “Faust.” The 
company possesses some excellent artists, and as 
far as principal roles were concerned the operas 
were well given; the company was handicapped, 
however, by a rather inadequate chorus and a small 
orchestra. The orchestra was good, though, and 
Signor Cecchetti is a conductor of ability. Kath- 
erina Lynbrook, soprano, is a prima donna par ex- 
cellence. Olinto Lambardi, bass; D. Silva, bart- 
tone; G. Ingar and G, Opezzo, tenors; Tina Schi- 
netti, soprano, were of especial prominence, al- 
though all the members were worthy artists. On 
account of the indisposition of Schinetti at the 
Sunday and Tuesday performances, our own Gwen- 
dolyn Geary, of the Standard Grand Opera Com- 
pany, was asked to sing Micaela in “Carmen” and 
Nedda in “Pagliacci,”” which she did on short 
notice with only a perfunctory rehearsal at the 
piano with the director. She acquitted herself 
beautifully and the audiences received her enthusi- 
astically. Kart E. Tunperc. 


letto,’” 


San Diego. 


San Diego, Cal., June 12, 1915. 





For many years this city has held the reputation 
of putting on some of the best amateur light opera 
in the country. San Diego is a “long way from 
Tipperary,” or any other place where opera com- 
panies are in the habit of performing, and while 
our peoples eventually hear the best of everything 
we have to wait until it suits the managers, the 
result being the local productions are unusually 
skillfully managed. When Clarence Bowers wrote 


SITIES 


his comic opera, “The Mendicant,” to the libretto 
of Dr. D. D, Whedon, he had all this to consider. 
The reception, however, must have been very grati- 
fying to the composer and his librettist. The opera 
went off smoothly and brightly, the young, fresh 
chorus being especially attractive, singing and act- 
ing freely and with good attack and tone. The 
opera itself is of the early Spanish days in this 
part of California and is easily produced, the music 
being tuneful and very well written. Several gems 
might be mentioned, but a solo for coloratura so- 
prano made, perhaps, the biggest musical success, 
this number, “Will 0’ the Wisp,” being sung by 
Mrs. Otto Jeancon, 
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The singing and acting of the cast were highly 
commendable, and being composed of men like 
Otto Jeancon, old time professionals, could hardly 
be otherwise, while Loleta Levette Rowan again 
demonstrated that she has not forgotten her opera 
training of many years. This opera would be fine 
material for a light opera stock company and 
Clarence Bowers should feel in every way encour- 
aged to begin on number two. 

TynpatL Gray. 


The Old Ballads. 


In a certain rural district in Virginia every 
year the negroes gather and act the story of one 
of the old ballads of the Scotch border. These 
negroes picked it up from white people who had 
it by word of mouth from their ancestors who 
came across the water with the song in their 
memories. The ballad has lived for centuries in 
this country, without being written down. Thou- 
sands of miles from the place of its origin it holds 
the attention of the members of an alien race, 
who knew nothing of the conditions of the people 
among whom the story grew. This is a fair ex- 
ample of the inherent interest in the narrative of 
these old folksongs. In his sixteen years of re- 
search the late Prof. Francis J. Child found that 
there were 305 old English and Scottish ballads. 
Professor Child noted incidentally that some of 
these bhallads—he found seventeen—were current 
in the United States. A year and a half ago 
Prof. C. Alphonso Smith, of the University of 
Virginia, organized the Virginia Folk-Lore Society 
to find what of these old ballads are current in 
Virginia, and the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation is lending its aid in starting similar so- 
cieties elsewhere. So far, in Virginia, chiefly in 
the mountain counties, fifty-six of the ballads have 
been discovered. In the hills of Virginia these 
old songs still pass from father to son and from 
mother to daughter, songs which for vigor of nar- 
rative, vividness of portraiture, simplicity of style, 
and fullness of content are not surpassed in the 
history of American or English song.—World’s 
Work. 





Unclaimed Letter. 


A letter addressed to Joseph F. Sheehan 
is being held for claimant at the M'usIcAL 
Courter office, 437 Fifth Ave., New York. 


FOR RENT 


CARNEGIE HALL—A few desirable mu- 
sic studios for rent. Possession October 
First. Four room suite with kitchenette, 
all outside rooms. One exceptional sin- 
gle outside studio. Apply ADMINISTRA 
TION OrFice, Carnegie Hall, New York. 
(Immediate possession, if desired.) 

















FOR SALE 


PIANO BARGAIN—$280 buys rosewood 
concert grand, Decker Bros. Address 
“M. D.,” care MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth 
Ave., New York, 








WANTED 





CELLO WANTED, will pay well for 
the best genuine instrument. Address 


“H. E.,” care Musica Courter, 437 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 





SINGER WANTED—Male or female 
voice for concert tour next winter. Ad- 
dress at once “D. V.,” care Musicat 
Courter, 615 Orchestra Hall Bldg., Chi- 
cago, IIL, : 
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MUSICAL COURIER 











“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” De Pachmann 


“A great Piano. It satisfies me completely.” Pugno 


“A tone which blends so well with my voice.’”’-—Sembrich 


PIANO COMPANY 


THE BALDWIN 


MANUFACTURERS 
142 WV. Fourth Street 


Cincinnati 





NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 
806 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 
The Oldest and Most Progressive Mus.-al Instit 

tion in the Northwest. 








Ovide Musin 


Belgian Violin Virtuoso 
Studios, 51 West 76th St., 
New York 














OTTO POLEMANN 


DIRECTOR 
Festival Trenton Male 
New Jersey State Normal Schools 


Trenton Music Chorus 


Director of Voice Dept., 


RALPH BROKAW 


VIOLIN13T 
WICHITA - - 





KANSAS 


oN Oo RTH ‘Meme 


Management: 
Culbertson, Fine Arts Bildg., Chicago 
Western Representative: 

M. S. Routzahn, Great Falls, Montana 


ALFRED D. SHAW 


TENOR 
Concert Oratorio Recital 
Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) 
23 West 42nd Street $3 New York 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL bits thicses 


Chicago's most attractive hall, devoted exclusively to con- 
Seating 


ee | 











itals, and other high-c!ass entertainments, 
capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For terms and date 
press HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, Manager, 64 
Buren Street, Chicago. (In Summy’s Music Store.) 
phone Wabash 8740. 


BURTON ‘enor 


R Oratorio :: Concert :: Opera 
Management, Harriet M. Snow, 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, III. 


HUBBARD SPER TaLks 


A Dramatic Presentment of Grand Opera 
All the Music. All the Drama 
By HAVRAH HUBBARD and WELLS WESTON 


LAURA D, PELHAM GERTRUDE F. COWEN 
1854 Tribune Building 1451 Broadway 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. 
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ATOMS 








HENRY GORDON 


THUNDER 


CONDUCTOR 
THE FORTNIGHTLY CLUB 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Greenwood Building 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
Special course in Tone-placement, Respiration, 
ysical Development. 
Injured voices restored, 
tects remedied. 
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MARGARET KEYES CONTRALTO 


WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 


Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 
34th St., New York. Personal address, 600 West 
138th St, Phone 1810 Audubon 


Granberry Piano School | 


FOLSOM GRANBERRY, 


[raining Courses for 


Wing ae Son, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured inthe musical center of America for forty-four years 


Factory and Otices ~Winth Ave., Hudson and { 3th Streets, New York 
ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 























GEORGE 
Practical 


Director 


Teachers 





Artie Pine Fiuying Own building with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching 
sus Fasten Sversu rooms. Founded by F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in 1843. Yearly attendance, 950 stu- 
ROO ee ee ee ee ree dents of all countries. Students received at Easter and Michaelmas each year, but for- 
eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations 
The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: Piano, 
CAROLINE all stringed and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough training for the 
opera, chamber music, orchestra, and sacred music, theory, composition, history of 
HUDSON- music, literature and esthetics. 


Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 
Fifth Ave., New York 


== MARTIN 
Telephone 2023 Bryant 
WIGTOR HARRIS 03 
< an rth Street 
3; Columbus 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


DR. ROENTSCH 
BASSO 


Exclusive management of 


FOSTER & DAVID, 500 


ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 























CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 











The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau E ey oO }? RA N oO 
Germany: Berlin W, Flottwell St. 1 » Address: 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin bo 2314 Broadway New York 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic H Telephone 4789 Sohuyle: 
Concerts, Berlin; the new 5 Concerts, — eeemeenennr neers 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. . " 
Representative of more than 400 artists, includ a Teac her of se corge Ferg ory au: —_ ; ee. 
ing Db’ Albe srt, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler Ee es "a wen j K rn Blo ae Sones 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio Oo Malford V oe ag - tre = Mat | “oC " a ~ > 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the R ~~ sosvabeir t ii | "Miller — — ee 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur G 1425 Broadway, New York Fern andez yoo ae 
likisch rs] Met. Opera House Building Srecra Operatic Traininc (IncLupine Action) 








Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS—VIOLAS AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins whose 
tones are ‘‘ sweet’’ 
from lowest G to A 
in altissimo. You 
know how much you desire 
a violin whose tone quali- 





TEN OR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert engagements apply te 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street New York 


=! MURPHY 


Music, Dramatic Art, 
Languages, School of Opera. 
Department for Young Ladies. 








Dancing, Modern 
Ideal Residence 
Positions secured 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 


for qualified pupils, 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 





s . 
ties are distinguished in E Cawle Di Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
power, intensity, bril- dgar M. a y, rector Pupils may enroll at any time. 
liance, evenness, sympa- 








thy, perfection of open 
fifths stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonics, 
pure pizzicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 
responsiveto bow-pressure 
from real pianissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet—‘An Artist's 
Touch’' — which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin- 
lons from world famous 
artists whouse REINDAHL 
VIOLINS. 

Violins sent to responsi- 
ble persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other 
new or famous old vio- 
lins. If desired, gradual 
charge accounts opened. 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE: Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
DirREcTORS CARL HEIN, AU GUST FRAEMC KE. 


antages t 

















nts: Harmony lecture 
cal sight reading 


SE remble plays CATALOGUE 
TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 


Instruction in all branches of music from first ‘ree adv 
beginning to highest perfection concerts, 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 
professors 


= — INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
JOHN B. eacabces D.D., President 
212 West 59th Street - New York City 








Reindah! Crand Model, $250 


KNUTE REINDAHL 


MENONA DRIVE, R. F.D. No.3 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 





ZAY RECTOR 





BEViIiTT 


Special Summer Session ies 2ist to July 30th 


Unusual advantage for teachers 
30th Season begins September 29th 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 
Special Classes in Practical Harmony 


Pacific Coast Representative of 
the Dunning System 
3914 Third Street - San Diego, Cal. 








Send for circulars and catalogue 
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THE | 


STEINWAY aml; 
PIANOS || Alaesentd Hamlin 


a ena ©THE STRADIVARIUS 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 
Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® ® 
NEW YORK 


AND 
>) ’ 
St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 7 - ~ ~ HAMBURG 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York 


Warereoms: Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W. London 
Jangiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and e i 

Koeniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin BOS ON] 

And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 




















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 





: Man tured by : 


JEVW ETT PIANO CO., - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 




















THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized ee 
than in the SOHMER PIANO of 


today. 
It is built to satisfy the most && 

















cultivated tastes : : : : : : 

The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 

ebets 10°58. 852-85 3° 828 3-8 








SOHMER & CO. _ heraatp saa 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 


Corner 32d Street 
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